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MERCHANT OF VENICE 


Founded upon Shakespeare's Play of the same name. 


THANHOUSER 


NTONIO, a nobleman and wealthy 
merchant of Venice, was ponder- 


ing over one of his many busi- 
ness ventures when his good friend Bas- 
sanio entered the room with a cordial 
greeting which greatly belied his sad and 
gloomy frame of mind. 


“Why are you so sad, my dear Bas- 
sanio?” queried Antonio, “care surely 
should not mark a brow so young and fair 
as yours.” 

“I am in sore straits, my dear Antonio, 
but then alas, the world’s a stage where 
every man must play his part, and mine's 
a sad one.” 

“What sage philosophy indeed for one 
so new to worldly woes. I wager that you 
are in love.” 


“In love? Why, yes, but likewise out 
of funds. Listen, Antonio, and I will un- 
fold to you the cause of my woe. In Bel- 
mont, on the continent, there dwells the 
fair and noble Portia, wealthy in her own 
right as the only heir of a great, gifted 
father, who, upon his death was found to 
have devised a curious lottery for the dis- 
position of his daughter’s hand in mar- 
riage. During his life-time he provided 
three chests, one made of gold, another of 
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silver, and the third of lead. One of these 
contains the portrait of his daughter. Any 
suitor for her hand is obliged to choose 
one of these chests and unless he selects 
the right one containing the portrait of the 
fair Portia, she, by virtue of a death-bed 
compact with her father, will refuse to be- 
come his wife.” 

“A strange provision for a holy man, in- 
deed,” interjected Antonio, who was listen- 
ing interestedly. 

“Now, Antonio, I have reasons to be- 
lieve that Portia, for love of whom I am 
nearly distracted, is very favorably dis- 
posed toward me, so I have bethought me 
to go to Belmont and try my luck with the 
three chests.” 

“A worthy resolve, my brave Bassanio, 
for I know the fair Portia well, and Cato's 
noble daughter, the wife of Brutus, had 
none the better of her.” 

“But let me come to the point, my dear 
Antonio,” continued Bassanio, “even though 
the four winds of heaven have blown to 
her side renowned suitors from all parts 
of the world, none has yet won her heart 
and hand or chosen the right chest, and ! 
feel that if I had the means wherewith to 
go to Belmont, Fate might smile kindly 
upon me.” 














rHE BOND Is SIGNED 


“Bassanio, you know well that all my 
fortune is at sea and the ships are not as 
yet due to arrive. Nor have I the money 
or commodity to raise a sum immediately. 
But if my good name and credit will avail 
you anything go forth and borrow the 
money and I shall gladly go upon your 
bond.” 

“For which great token of your friend- 
ship I thank you sincerely, my true and 
noble friend.” 

With a smile and a graceful bow, Bas- 
sanio departed in a far less gloomy frame 
of mind. 

After careful deliberation Bassanio con- 
cluded to apply to the notorious Venetian 
money-lender, the Jew, Shylock, feeling 
that now, with Antonio’s good credit as a 
pledge, he would have no difficulty in ef- 
fecting a temporary loan. 

Shylock greeted Bassanio with his ha- 
bitual, cynical leer, but listened patiently 
to the young man’s request for a loan. 

“Three thousand ducats for three 
months,” murmured the Jew, “for which 
Antonio shall be bound. And he is a good 
man; understand me, I say he is a good 


man and sufficient spon a bond.” 


Within his 


deep 


heart Shylock harbored a 
feeling of and resentment 
against Antonio, for the latter had become 
endeared to his countrymen by his acts of 
charity and many gracious loans to poor, 
indigent Venetians, just as Shylock had 
become unpopular for his relentlessness as 
a usurer. In an instant there dawned upon 
the intellect of the Jew the possibility of 
using this situation to secure a hold upon 
\ntonio which might prove the latter’s ul- 
timate undoing. So he requested Bas- 
sanio to bring Antonio before him with a 
view of having a bond executed. 

When Bassanio, in the company of An- 
tonio, visited the money-lender the latter 
affected a servile and friendly demeanor. 

“Now let me understand you,” said 
Shylock, addressing Antonio, “you are a 
man 


revenge 


of means and 


yet your means are 
suppositious; you have an argosy bound 
for Tripolis, and another for the Indies. 
Upon the Rialto it has been whispered that 
you have a third in Mexico, a fourth bound 
for England and so on. But mark me, 
gentlemen, ships are but boards, and sail- 
ors but men. There are land-rats and 


water-rats; land-thieves and water-thieves; 
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I mean pirates; and then there is the dan- 
ger of rocks and winds and water. Still 
Antonio is sufficient. You come to the 
Jew for your monetary needs, and yet, in 
public, you execrate and despise him. 
Only last Wednesday, upon the Rialto, you 
cursed me and spat upon me; you called 
me ‘dog,’ and for these courtesies I’ll glad- 
ly lend you my money now. Oh, yes, I am 
forgiving, for money you shall have.” 

“Behold the Jew, Antonio, how he re- 
turns us good for evil.” 

“To be brief, these are my terms,” re- 
sponded Shylock, rubbing his hands and 
leering ominously, “If you, Antonio, will 
be bound upon the bond of your friend 
Bassanio—just in merry sport, we'll say— 
I'll give to Bassanio the fifteen hundred 
ducats, provided that you will permit me 
to cut from your noble body, next your 
heart, one pound of flesh if he defaults in 
the payment that shall be duly and legally 
provided for in the bond. You have cursed 
the Jew as a usurer and a money-leech, but 
you shall know that his money-lust at times 
becomes secondary when dealing with such 
good and kind Christian friends as An- 
tonio and Bassanio.” 

“Listen to the Jew!” cried Bassanio with 
sarcasm, “he’s surely grown most kind. A 
veritable philanthropist, indeed.” 

And then he attempted to dissuade his 
friend Antonio from entering into such an 
unheard-of and foolish agreement, but the 
latter laughed at Bassanio’s fears and in- 
formed Shylock that the arrangement was 
entirely satisfactory. The bond was 
thereupon duly executed before a notary. 
Bassanio immediately received his money 
and at once embarked for the continent 
in quest of the heart and hand of the beau- 
tiful and wealthy Portia. 

Fair, clever, and marvelously winsome, 
as well as very rich, Portia at Belmont 
was, nevertheless, uneasy of mind, for 
there had been an unending train of suit- 
ors, continually storming the citadel where 
the bright jewel of their quest was holding 
forth, like the proverbial bird in a gilded 
cage, waiting to be liberated by some fa- 
vored deliverer. Thus far none of the 
many would-be knight-errants had won 
the fair girl, and three, who attempted to 
choose the right chest, had ignominiously 


failed. The Prince of Morocco, the Prince 
of Arragon and other notables were dis- 
missed after discouraging experiences 
with the three chests. 

Turning to her maid, Nerissa, the fair 
girl cried wearily: 

“Would that it were not for the death- 
bed agreement with my poor father, so no- 
ble and good, and yet so eccentric. I can 
neither choose the suitor whom I would 
prefer nor dismiss the ones I dislike. Thus 
the will of a living daughter is curbed by 
the will of a dead father. Is it not hard, 
Nerissa, that I cannot choose one or re- 
fuse none?” 

“I pray you, my fair lady,” answered 
the maid, “do not be discouraged, for God 
is with you. Have not the Fates dismissed 
the Neapolitan Prince, the ‘horsey’ French 
Lord, Monsieur Le Bon, the Baron Fal- 
conbridge, with his eccentric manias, and 
all the other bedizened free-lancers of 
Fortune? And then Bassanio has not yet 
chosen. Do not blush, my lady; you can- 
not conceal a secret from your devoted 
Nerissa.” 

“Hush, I think I hear some one coming! 
Attend the door, Nerissa, for methinks it 
is Bassanio.” 

The lone intruder was none other than 
the gentleman suspected, and the meeting 
of the lovers was at once affectionate and 
tender. After the preliminary greetings 
had been exchanged Bassanio announced 
his intention of making a selection of one 
of the chests in order to ascertain his fate 
as speedily as possible, in which determina- 
tion Portia tried ‘to discourage him, for 
she feared he might choose the wrong one, 
and in that event she would have to dismiss 
him forever, as she had the other suitors, 
and thus lose the company she had hoped 
to enjoy a few weeks longer. He insisted, 
however, ard was soon led to the room 
where the chests were displayed in regal 
State. 

As has been indicated, one was made of 
gold, one of silver and one of lead. Bas- 
sanio approached them slowly, examined 
each carefully and finally spoke as follows: 

“This world is ever deceived by show 
and ornament; no vice is so simple but 
assumes some plainly visible mark of virtue 
on its outward parts. It has truly been 
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BASSANIO CHOOSES THE LEAD CASKET 


said that ‘all that glitters is not gold,’ so 
I will have none of you, oh, gilded dross! 
Nor you, of silver, for that metal, like- 
wise, is a veneer for that which lacks true 
quality beneath. But you, oh meagre lead, 
you rather threaten than promise, and yet 
your paleness moves me more than elo- 
quence. Yes, here I choose. May joy he 
with me! May I win my boon!” 

3assanio had chosen correctly, for the 
chest contained the portrait of Portia, who, 
with Nerissa, was standing near her lover. 
With a glad cry Portia permitted Bassanio 
to gather her into his arms and surfeit 
the submissive girl with an avalanche of 
tender caresses. 

“In the end it is ever thus,” murmured 
Nerissa, as she judiciously sidled out of 
the room. “For God is good and kind 
after all!” 


* . » * * * * * * + * 


After and Portia had “been 
married only a few weeks the former re- 
ceived a distressing message from his 
friend Antonio, in which he pleaded for 
his countryman and friend to come on to 


Bassanio 





Venice at once, as Shylock was demanding 
the forfeiture of the foolish bond he had 
signed. Antonio furthermore stated that 
all his ships had been lost at sea in a ter- 
rible storm and that as a consequence he 
was unable to meet the demand of the 
money-lender. Bassanio immediately ac~- 
quainted Portia with all the facts and, with 
her assistance, made preparations to go to 
Venice and help his friend. Being now 
very rich, he carried with him three times 
the value of the fifteen hundred ducats 
and imagined that it would be a matter of 
small moment to pay off the Jew. 

What was his surprise, however, to find 
upon his arrival in Venice that. Shylock 
had already entered suit upon the bond 
which had been forfeited and that he 
would hold the surety to its exact terms. 
In other words, Shylock insisted upon his 
pound of flesh. The tender of three times 
the principal of the bond was declined as 
quickly as all other offers of compromise. 
The money-lender was relentless, and so 
finally the matter reached court. Bas- 
sanio, with all his wealth, could not move 
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the heart of Shylock, who was bent upon 
revenge, and the future looked very dark 
for Antonio, indeed. 

At last the case was set for trial. All 
parties to the action were in attendance, 
except Bellario, counsel for Antonio and 
Bassanio. After a short wait a young man 
entered the courtroom with a letter for 
the judge, informing him of the serious ill- 
ness of Bellario, but concluding with the 
statement that the bearer of the letter 
would safeguard all the interests of his cli- 
ents. This proved acceptable to all par- 
ties concerned and the case proceeded. 

Shylock pleaded his bond which was 
duly drawn and technically correct. The 
young lawyer examined it and, turning to 
the court, said: 

“This, may it please the court, is indeed 
a strange indenture, yet drawn with such 
care and accuracy that in form it cannot be 
impugned by the Venetian law. I therefore 
ask permission of the court to address my- 
self to this plaintiff, Shylock, personally.” 

“You may proceed,” responded the 
Court. 


Shylock stepped forward and the young 
lawyer gently pleaded with him to be mer- 
ciful. He reminded him that Bassanio 
had offered three times the principal in 
liquidation of the bond, and that this sum 
should be infinitely preferable to the taking 
of a human life, which would result by 
the cutting of a pound of flesh from near 
the heart of Antonio. Shylock remained 
obdurate, for he felt he was now in a po- 
sition to wreak the vengeance upon Anto- 
nio that he had harbored for so many 
years. All the great eloquence of the 
young lawyer did not move him. 

“You are a great and a wise lawyer, oh, 
noble sir;—another Daniel come to judg- 
ment!” answered the Jew. “You have said 
that I am right in the law and I shail 
now insist that the law exact for me that 
which it provided I should have.” 

Taking up the bond again the young 
lawyer once more stepped up to the court 
and spoke as follows: 

“May it please the court, by this bond 
the plaintiff may rightfully claim his pound 
of flesh from the body of Antonio; the 
law allows it and the court must grant it. 


It is specifically provided that it may be 


cut from next the heart of this bondsman, 
but, may it please your honor, and mark 
me gentlemen, there is no provision here, 
anywhere in this bond, which entitles the 
plaintiff to even one drop of blood or one 
ounce more or less than his pound of 
Jesh, and if by the wanton spilling of a 
single drop of blood, or the cutting of a 
single ounce more or less, the death of the 
bondsman should result, then and in that 
case this plaintiff would be amenable to the 
Venetian law for premeditated murder, 
the punishment for which would be the 
forfeiture of his life and estate to the 
state. You may now proceed with the 
execution of your udgment, oh estimable 
Jew.” 


There was consternation in the court- 
room at this marvelous interpretation of 
the law and Shylock, seeing the untena- 
bility of his position, offered to settle for 
the mere principal. But the young lawyer 
was now inexorable, and hard as ada- 
mant. He followed up his great victory 
by compelling the money-lender to donate 
the principal of the bond, as well as half 
of his ill-gotten fortune to a worthy char- 
ity. He also forced Shylock to give his 
consent to the marriage of his own daugh- 
ter Jessica to Lorenzo, a Christian, with 
whom she had long been deeply in love, 
and to provide a liberal dower for the 
girl. 

When court had adjourned Bassanio and 
Antonio both offered the young lawyer a 
large fee for his great and timely service, 
but it was refused. As Bassanio still per- 
sisted in asking that he accept some remu- 
neration at his hands, the latter pointed to 
a beautiful diamond ring which Bassanio 
wore on a finger of his left hand and said: 

“T have only done my duty in the inter- 
est of Justice, but since you insist, methinks 
I have formed a liking for that ring; | 
will ask that you give it to me as a keep- 
sake.” 

“Anything but that,” responded Bassa- 
nio, “for I received it from my beloved 
wife and when she placed it upon my finger 
I promised upon my sacred oath never to 
part with it.” 

“That ring, however, is tue only reward 
I would accept, and now, it seems, I have 
conceived a particular liking for it,” an- 
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swered the young lawyer. 

Bassanio was nonplussed for he did not 
want to violate the vow he had made to 
Portia, the wife he dearly loved and idol- 
ized, nor did he wish to offend his bene- 
factor. But finally Antonio also pleaded 
with him to give the lawyer the ring, say- 
ing it was a small favor for so great a 
service. After many conflicting emotions 
he relented and when the young lawyer left 
the courtroom there was a beautiful dia- 
mond flashing upon the third finger of his 
left hand. 

Bassanio returned to Belmont where he 
informed Portia of all that had transpired 
except the ring incident, and she expressed 
her great joy that Antonio had succeeded 
in vanquishing Shylock. 

“But tell me, Bassanio, what have you 
done with your diamond ring? The one 
you swore should never leave your finger?” 


will forgive me this time it shall never 
happen again.” 

“Well, you are forgiven, but remember 
hereafter that a man’s vow should be dear 
to him above everything else, even the obli- 
gation for a service that saved the life of 
his bosom friend. Here, take your ring, 
and see that your future promises are not 
made of as light a stuff as the oath you 
took when I first placed this ring upon 
your finger.” 

“My God! My ring! Where did you 
get it?” exclaimed Bassanio. 

Then to his utter amazement Portia ex- 
plained that she was the young lawyer at 
court. That she had arranged it with 
sellario to have him plead illness so as to 
appear in his place and that she pleaded 
with him for the ring to test the value of 
his vow to her. 

Bassanio took Portia into his arms and 





THE LOVERS AT BELMONT 


Bassanio flushed as Portio dropped his 
hand but, being a truthful man, he prompt- 
ly told his wife what had occurred. 

“It was a great debt of gratitude I owed 
that young lawyer,” he said, “and if you 





-n their mutual caresses the past was for- 
gotten, save the memory that Antonio had 
escaped the clutches of the usurer, Shylock, 
and that Jessica, too, was equally happy in 
the realization of her heart’s desire. 
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THEIR LIVES FOR GOLD 


GAUMONT 


OB BAKER and Tom Burke had 
J been “pals” for years in the mining 


country, and in fact ever since their 
graduation from an Eastern college they 
had been well nigh inseparable. Both had 
been drawn to the northern ore fields by 
the lust for wealth, quickly gained, though 
to date they had been poorly rewarded for 
their months of toil. 

Two or three different times the pals 
thought they had at last “struck it rich,” 
but in each instance their quickly formed 
hopes were dashed to the ground when the 
promised “pay streak” failed to develop 
to any depth, and at last petered out alto- 
gether. 


On the morning on which our story 
opens the two were returning towards 
their little cabin after a trip to the nearby 
village for supplies. As they crossed a 
boggy swamp by a short cut to their own 
cabin they heard a half smothered cry 
from beyond a little rise and hastening 
thither they discovered the aged figure of 
an old miner, who had fallen exhausted 
beside the trail. 

Taking his flask from his pocket Joe 
poured some liquor down the throat of 
the exhausted stranger and finally, as the 
man began to revive, the two pals lifted 
him as well as they were able and carried 
him toward their own little hut. 


Arriving there the stranger was placed ~ 


gently on a cot of Tom’s and another ef- 
fort was made to revive him. Life seemed 
fast ebbing, however, and the exhausted 
man was barely able to roll his eyes in a 
helpless fashion and to weakly beg for 
more liquor, that the last spark of life 
might be retained a little longer. 


“Guess he’s pretty near gone,” remarked 
Tom, as he held the flask to the lips of the 
dying man. 
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By Randolph Van Buren 


“Poor old beggar, wonder who he is and 
where he comes from,” ruminated Joe, as 
he watched the eyes brighten as the liquor 
trickled down the old man’s throat and 
once more sent the blood rushing through 
his veins. “Don’t know as we can do any- 
thing for him. There isn’t a doctor any 
nearer than the settlement and we can’t 
get him here in less than an hour, and by 
that time his nibs, yonder, will surely be 
gone.” 


“Looks to me as though he was trying 
to talk,” suggested Tom, as he looked down 
upon the pallid face of the miner and no- 
ticed the rising color in the cheeks and the 
wild way in which the eyes were rolling. 

“Give him another taste of the flask, 
maybe then he’ll be able to tell us some- 
thing about himself,’ whispered Joe, as 
he, too, noted the apparent eagerness of 
the man to speak. 


Tom held the flask again to the old 
man’s lips and as he lowered it the aged 
miner summoned a last remnant of strength 
and moved an arm toward a secret pocket 
hidden away beneath his rough miner’s 
shirt. 


Seeing what he desired, Joe reached 
within and his hand encountered a folded 
document of some sort. Drawing it forth 
he saw a look of satisfaction brighten the 
old man’s eyes and he feebly pointed to 
the two, as though trying to explain that 
the document and the information it might 
contain was now theirs. 

Joe started to open the folded paper and 
had noted that it‘ was a roughly drawn 
map of the mining country, with a big 
cross near the lower left hand corner of 
the paper, this plainly indicating a mining 
discovery of some importance. He had no 
opportunity to examine it more closely, for 
suddenly the old man toppled forward 
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toward him, and with a gasp fell dead in 
his arms, the excitement of making known 
the hiding place of his precious paper hav- 
ing proven too much for him. 

Tom, meanwhile, had snatched the paper 
from Joe’s hand as he saw the latter en- 
gaged in catching the body’ of the old 
miner as it fell forward, and after a hur- 
ried look at it slid the document within the 
pocket of his own shirt. 


I've got it and I’m going to keep it, then 
you'll know where it is all the time and 
so will I. After I find the mine and get 
ready to open up for business probably I'll 
give you a share,” and sulkily he began to 
whittle on a stick he had picked up. 

“Say, what ails you?” thundered Joe. 
“Ain’t we partners? Didn’t we agree to 
share and share alike in any discoveries 
we made? I don’t want to be a hog. I 























THE PARTNER’S QUARREL 


The two carried the dead miner within 
the tiny cabin and laid him to rest on a 
pile of straw in one corner. Then they 
stepped without into the blazing sunshine 
and Joe squarely faced Tom and held out 
his hand for the map. 

“Come on across!” cried Joe. 

“Across with what?” angrily replied 
Tom, the larger of the two. 

“With the map, of course,” said Joe. 
“You saw me find it and then grabbed it 
out of my hands when you saw me busy 
with the stranger. It’s mine! I found it, 
and I want it and want it quick, too!” 
concluded Baker. 


“You do, eh?” laughed Tom. “Well, 


don’t expect to keep the whole mine for 
myself even if the cross on the map does 
happen to mean a rich strike—and that we 
don’t either of us know yet. I expect to 
let you in on half of whatever we find 
when we get to the place indicated on the 
map, but I found the document in the old 
fellow’s shirt and I want it and mean to 
have it, too.” 

“You'll have it if you’re man enough to 
take it away from me and not unless you 
are!” responded Tom, as he stalked within 
the cabin. 

Night fell while the two partners were 
still quarreling and wrangling over the 
paper which Joe had discovered and which 
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later —Tom had snatched from his hand. 
Grown tired at last from their argument 
and neither anywhere nearer a compromise, 
the two finally crawled into their respective 
bunks and drifted off into a troubled sleep. 
The moonlight poured in through a 
rough window and dimly showed the ob- 
jects in the room. It revealed a _ soft, 
slow-moving figure that crept cautiously 
forth from one of the bunks and with 
shoes in hand made its way toward the 
door. Still more cautiously the door was 
opened and for a moment the room was 
flooded with light from without. Quickly 
the door closed upon the figure, however, 
for the man feared the sudden flash of 
moonlight would awaken his partner. 


As he at last stepped clear of the cabin 
and, after donning his shoes, stood re- 
vealed in the moonlight we discover that 
it is Burke, who has stolen a march upon 
his one-time comrade and now, his brain 
filled with wild thoughts of a fortune in 
sight, he is setting out to locate the mine 
before his partner can awaken and follow 
him. 


Slipping cautiously down the trail Tom 
mounts his horse and sets out at full 
speed for the settlement and the railroad 
After a long, thrilling ride down the moun- 
tainside Tom arrived at the station just in 
time to catch one of the little mountain 
passenger trains as it was about to pull 
out. Leaving his horse with the station 
agent, Tom boarded the train and was 
whisked away on the first lap of his jour- 
ney. 

Joe, meanwhile, had awakened and at 
once he missed Tom. Jumping into his 
clothes, Joe hurried out and glanced round 
to see if Tom might still be in sight. He 
at once discovered that Tom’s horse was 
gone and quickly came to the conclusion 
that his fleeing partner has made for the 
settlement and the railroad. Knowing, 
however, that he could nat possibly reach 
the depot in time to take the same train 
as Tom, Joe mounted his own horse and 
galloped off on another trail which led 
along beside the track. A wild plan had 
entered his head to flag the train as it was 
passing near the roadway and then to 
climb aboard. 

Joe barely had time to reach the road at 



































THE LEAP FOR LIFE 


the point where it ran along beside the 
railroad tracks, when he saw the smoke of 
the coming train. Putting his horse to 
the gallop he ran it alongside the track and 
soon was. overtaken by the flying train. 
Urging his horse to full speed he reined 
him close to the steps of the last car of 
the passing train and then, with a desper- 
ate leap, he hurled himself from the horse’s 
back to the steps of the car. For a terri- 
ble instant he hung suspended above the 
clattering wheels and it looked as though 
he might be swept beneath by the terrific 
suction, but his muscles, trained by long 
and weary work at the business end of a 
shovel, now stood him in good stead and 
he was able at last to pull himself erect 
on the platform of the last car of the 
train. 


Just as Baker gained his footing and 
prepared to enter the car he was astonished 
to have the door swing open and to find 
himself face to face with Tom, his gne- 
time partner. “Tom,” he cried, “I did 
catch you after all.” 

“Yes, you caught me, but you can’t fol- 
low me any farther,” swore Tom, as he 
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seized the still panting Baker and pushed 
him back towards the end of the platform. 
“I guess this will prevent your getting 
any nearer the mine!” and exerting all his 
powerful strength Burke pushed Baker 
over the edge of the platform and hurled 
him out onto the hard roadbed. 


Over and over rolled Joe as he struck 
the cinders beneath the track, bounced 
over the rail and finally rolled down a 
small embankment to land in a muddy 
ditch beside the track. Though every bone 
in his body ached, Baker had strength 
enough left to stagger to his feet and fin- 
ally to catch his horse again, which he had 
deserted when he made his leap for life in 
gaining the platform of the coach. 


One hope remained. From his thorough 
knowledge of the country Baker knew that 
the railroad tracks turned almost directly 
back upon themselves some few miles be- 
low the point where he now stood. Ow- 
ing to the steepness of the surrounding 
country the railroad had to twist, turn and 
creep by a circuitous route up the side of 
the mountains. Baker knew that if his 
horse had speed enough left in his legs to 
carry him across a bog that separated him 
from the track along which the train must 
yet pass, that he might still be able to 
board it and thus overtake Burke. 

Urged on by his desperation, Joe leaped 
upon the back of his sweating horse and 
urged him at top speed out into the swamp 
and amid the bogs. At times the ex- 
hausted animal sank almost to his knees 
in the mud and more than once he had to 
swim a short distance before the water 
again became so shallow that he could re- 
gain his footing. 

Gazing a short distance down the track 
he beheld a semaphore that stretched above 
the track along which the train would soon 
come rushing past. Already Joe could see 
the coming engine, so he hesitated but a 
moment and then turned his horse at full 
speed down the middle of the track toward 
the semaphore. Arrived beside this struc- 
ture, Joe once more turned loose his horse 
and hastily scrambled up the ladder which 
gave access to the top of the fragile struc- 
ture. 

Creeping out upon the semaphore, he 
hung over the track and carefully gauged 





the speed of the approaching train. Nearer 
and nearer it came. Foolhardy indeed 
seemed the attempt which he was about 
to make to leap down upon the roof of the 
cars as they passed beneath him. Should 
his foot slip as he struck the swiftly mov- 
ing car he would surely be hurled to death 
beneath the grinding wheels, or tossed out 
into the air by the speeding train to fall 
by the trackside with bones broken and 
torn from the awful tumble that would 
result. 


Savagely gritting his teeth and mutter- 
ing a prayer for his safety, Baker loosened 
his hold upon the semaphore, hung down 
as closely as he dared to the passing roofs 
of the cars and at last he jumped. Anin- 
stant he dropped like a plummet, and then 
his feet struck the roof of the car next 
the engine, the motion of the train cast 
him at full length along the roof of the 
car, but catlike he clung, digging his finger 
nails into the roof and holding on for dear 
life, until at last he gained a hold upon 
a ventilator that protruded from the car 
roof. 


Becoming used to the forward motion, 
he now regained his balance and was able 
to rise to his hands and knees. But his 
descent upon the car roof had been noted 
by the fireman, who was busy in the cab 
of the engine, and thinking Baker a tramp 
who was seeking a free ride, he made his 
way across the tender and climbed up 
upon the car roof to interview the strange 
passenger who went to such dangerous 
lengths to gain a ride. 


Baker saw him coming, and knew that 
he was in for a tussle. He braced him- 
self, therefore, and as the fireman came 
above the level of the roof he seized him 
in a powerful grip. The fireman was a 
huge, brawny individual and had gained 
much experience from previous encounters 
with tramps, so that he kept right on 
climbing though Baker pushed and strug- 
gled with all his might. 

Now this way and now that the two 
men rolled, time and again coming within 
an inch of toppling off the car, locked to- 
gether as they were. The fireman began 
to kick in his endeavor to loosen Baker’s 
grip, and the latter, realizing that he was 
fighting for his life, began also to resort 
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to rough and tumble methods, biting, 
scratching and kicking. 

Disregarding all caution both fighters 
struggled with might and main while the 
train swept on its way, thundering across 
bridges, whirling round curves and tearing 
down long hills at top speed, but still the 
two men fought on. 


above the level of the roof. With a scream 
of despair the fireman finally was forced 
to loosen his hold entirely, and went 
crashing down to his death. 

Joe paused for a moment to regain his 
breath and then clambered down upon the 
tender and made his way into the engine 
cab. Throwing a heavy missile, which he 














THE WRECKED ENGINE 


As Baker and the fireman tossed and 
tumbled about the roof, the fireman was 
finally overbalanced and started to roll 
down the roof towards the edge. Throw- 
ing out his arms in a wild attempt to stop 
himself from slipping, the fireman obtained 
a grip on Baker’s trouserleg, but the latter 
bore him steadily backward toward the 
edge of the roof. Holding himself firmly 
in place by his grip on the ventilator, Joe 
pushed and shoved at his enemy until the 
latter became exhausted and swung out 
beyond the roof edge. From that mo- 
ment on it was only a question of endur- 
ance, and slowly but surely the fireman 
was forced farther and farther out. His 
fingerg at last barely clutched the roof- 
edge and then Joe began to hammer at 
them with his heels and to set his teeth 


into the knuckles, where they showed 


had picked up as he crossed the tender, 
at the engineer, Joe stunned him where he 
stood at the throttle and then crawled over 
to himself direct the engine. Slowing 
down speed he uncoupled the engine from 
the rest of the train and then climbed back 
into the cab, threw on full speed and went 
dashing down the track, hoping thus to 
temporarily stall Burke on the train and 
first reach the claim indicated on the 
miner’s map. 

The conductor, train employees and pas- 
sengers began, one after another, to 
emerge from the coaches in their en- 
deavor to learn what was the matter and 
why the train had been stopped. Among 
others was Burke. He quickly guessed 
what was up when he sighted the flying en- 
gine disappearing down the track, for he 
was able to recognize the figure of Baker, 
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and though unable to account for the man- 
ner in which the latter might have reached 
the train, he knew that without a doubt 
his old partner was in the race again, and 
ahead this time. 

Knowing the train would be stalled per- 
haps for hours while another engine was 
being secured, Burke decided to abandon 
it as a means of transportation and set out 
afoot along the track. The river, which 
flowed through a portion of the bog and 
swamp that Baker had crossed in his wild 
ride to intercept the train, now ran along- 
side the track and separated the roadbed 
from the main traveled wagonroad that 
loomed in the distance, on the other side of 
the river. If only Burke could gain that 
highway there might be a possibility of 
his securing an automobile with which to 
follow the runaway engine with Baker 
aboard. 

Dashing down the right of way Burke 
at length came to a hand ferry, and leap- 
ing aboard the clumsy boat he seized the 
rope in his hands and began by mair 
strength to pull himself and the barge 
across the stream. The work was hard 
and tiresome. The perspiration streamed 
down Burke’s face and it seemed as though 
the heavy boat barely moved, but still, lit- 
tle by little, it breasted the current of the 
river and drew nearer the other shore. 

With a run and a leap Burke was ashore 
and dashing wildly down the roadway to 
the distant town which he could see top- 
ping a rise at the turn of the road. This 
he found to be the litt'e city of Fort Wil- 
liams and almost the first place he sighted 
as he entered the main street of the town, 
was an auto garage. Dashing within, he 
explained the need of haste and called for 
a big car. Nothing was at hand but a 
motor-bus, but Tom was so eager to start 
in pursuit of Baker that he decided to ac- 
cept even a bus, so long as it was ready 
to start immediately. Leaping into the 
driver’s seat he threw on the power and 
was off. 

For miles and miles he drove the car 
at reckless speed, always holding the gen- 
eral direction of the railroad track and 
the route which the engine had taken. He 
came to a pile of railroad ties and thinking 
perhaps these would come in handy when 
he overtock the flying engine he halted his 


- 


wild dash long enough to load a dozen or 
more of the heavy ties into his motorcar, 
and then leaped again into the driver’s seat 
and went whirling on again. 

After hours of dusty driving, Burke 
sighted the smoke of the distant engine. 
It was flying down the track ahead of him 
but by chance the track took a long curve, 
while the roadway ran straight ahead, so 
the auto was able to gain on the flying 
locomotive. Nearer and nearer Tom drew 
to Baker. At last he felt sure the auto 
would gain the crossing of the railroad 
track and the roadway ahead of the engine. 
Now his ties would be useful. 

Bringing the car to a sudden halt, just 
as he reached the crossing, Tom began 
frantically to throw out the ties. He 
lugged them down the track a short dis- 
tance and piled them up in as big a heap 
as possible, thus forming an obstruction 
to the passage of the engine. Tie after 
tie he lugged from the motor and piled into 
position. Just as he sank exhausted from 
his labor, the engine dashed around the 
nearby curve and went crashing into the 
heaped-up pile of ties, for Baker had no 
warning of what lay before him and so 
no time in which to shut down his speed. 

The engine hit the ties at a speed which 
hurled them in all directions. For a mo- 
ment it seemed as though the locomotive 
would plow its way through the very heart 
of the pack, but the impact was too much 
for even iron and steel to stand, and the 
engine crashed over on its side, burying 
Joe amid the debris. The steam from the 
bursted boiler filled the air, poured down 
upon the helpless Baker and scorched his 
body, but he grimly and gamely struggled 
to release himself from the huge mass of 
twisted steel which pinned him down. 

Tom, he could see, had remounted his 
motorcar and was speeding off, satisfied 
that Joe had been thwarted at last in his 
trip to the mine. Baker cursed and swore, 
twisted and turned, wiggled and sweated, 
as he squirmed about in the heap of wreck- 
age. Slowly, too, he worked his way out 
of the mass and at last rose staggeringly 
to his feet. He had escaped death beneath 
the wheels of the train, he had conquered 
the fireman in their life and death strug- 
gle, and, finally, he had come through the 
wreck with the breath of life still left in 
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JOE DISCOVERS TOM AT THE MINE 


his body. Was he to be foiled now through 
his inability to resume the chase? 

Knowing that help could be obtained 
back in Fort William, Joe turned back 
down the track and was setting off for 
that place, when he encountered another 
auto coming down the roadway and begged 
for a lift. 


Hours afterward, Joe managed to locate 
the route taken by Tom and followed him, 
to arrive at last at the mine, the goal to- 
ward which both had struggled so per- 
sistently. Tom was already at work on the 
property and Joe sighted him as he crept 
softly up beside a small structure that 
stood by itself, separate from the other 
buildings that seemed to belong to the 
mjne. 

Had Tom seen him? What would hap- 
pen should his former partner attack him 
now, in his weakened condition? Creeping 
slowly along the edge of the building be- 
hind which he had taken shelter, Baker 
discovered a window that opened inward 
and determined to hide within until he 
had obtained a better idea of the surround- 
ings and as it were found his bearings. 


Glancing up just then, he saw Tom ap- 
proaching. In a moment more the latter 
would have discovered him. Hesitating no 
longer, Joe pushed open the window. All 
was dark within. Fearing that it might be 
a drop of some little distance to the floor, 
Baker struck a match that he might ex- 
amine quickly the conditions within. The 
match flickered and then burst into flame. 
He raised it, cautiously shielding it with 
his hand, and lowered it within the win- 
dow. A moment later there was a burst of 
flame, a concussion which shook the coun- 
try for miles around, and then the whole 
structure disappeared as cleanly as though 
it had been wiped off a slate with a wet 
sponge. The building had been the stor- 
age for the gunpowder and dynamite used 
about the mine and the lighted match had 
exploded it all. 


Both Joe and Tom were found days 
afterwards by investigating miners, who 
searched the debris. Tom clutched in his 
hand the map he had stolen, and Joe, in 
death, had endeavored to also get his hand 
upon the document. The two had bartered 
their lives for gold. 
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NESTOR 


knew Laura Altman whether or no she 


was a beauty. Her enemies said she 
had green eyes and red hair. Her friends 
called her eyes aqua-marine and her hair 
golden. Her disposition was as unusual 
as her appearance. She knew what people 
thought before they opened their mouths. 
This made her both interesting and dan- 
gerous. 

George Stone was fascinated with her 
from the first. To him she was the most 
wonderful, as well as the most charming 
girl he had ever met. When people said, 
“Aren’t you afraid of her?” He answered, 
“Why should I be?” 

“She is so uncanny, so strange,” they 
answered; “she is like the women you read 
of, who are not quite human.” 

“Superhuman, perhaps,” laughed George 
and continued by every means in his power 
to try to win the attention and affection of 
beautiful, unusual, Laura Altman. 

She yielded but slowly to his devotion. 
When he urged her to tell him why she 
was so reluctant to accept his love, she at 
last said, “You force me to tell you what 
I did not think I could ever confess to 
anyone. I am not like other girls. I see 
and hear things that they do not see and 
hear, sometimes it is dreadful. If you ever 


tired of me or loved me less I should 
know it.” 


“You would be welcome to know it. I 
could never tire of anyone who is so full 
of variety and mystery. It is this very 
quality about you which makes me feel 
that I must have you in my life, to give it 
zest as well as sweetness. Everyone else 
seems dull and uninteresting after I have 
been with you.” 

Her face brightened. “Do you think it 


will always be like that?” she asked wist- 
fully. 


| was a question among those who 
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“T am sure it will.” 

“I may put you to some terrible test.” 

“T am ready.” 

The test came sooner than either antici- 
pated. Within a week after their engage- 
ment was announced, Laura celebrated 
her twenty-first birthday. Ransacking the 
stores for some appropriate gift, George 
stumbled upon a necklace of pearls. When 
the jeweler opened the casket and showed 
the jewels, they lay in a shining circle, out- 
lined against the dark velvet of the lining. 

“Very. pretty,” commented the possible 
buyer. 

“Pretty!” ejaculated the jeweler. “You 
never saw a string of pearls mounted as 
these are.’ He touched a spring and the 
velvet lining slipped back, releasing a glit- 
tering serpent, carrying on its back the row 
of pearls. Its eyes were emeralds; a spring, 
cunningly concealed, enabled the wearer to 
adjust it in any position. The young man 
coiled the attractive ornament around his 
hand and wrist. It was light and firm. It 
clung like a live thing. “I had it made for 
a lady who balked at the realism of the 
imitation,” said the jeweler; “she said she 
did not dare to wear it.” 

“IT know a girl who would dare. 
much is it?” 

“I will give it to you at cost.” He named 
a sum surprisingly low, considering the 
value of the jewels. “There is a bracelet 
that goes with it but perhaps you don’t 
care for that?” He produced a smaller 
serpent identical in workmanship. 

George laid the bracelet aside and 
thoughtfully restored the necklace to its 
place. “I'll tell you what I would like to 
do. I’d like to take this on approval for 
about an hour.” 

“You may do so.” 

Straight to Mr. Altman’s offices went 
George with the casket. “I’m not going to 
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ADMIRING LAURA’S JEWELS 


do anything of which you and Mrs. Altman 
may not approve,” he said to Laura’s fa- 
ther. 


“T don’t feel as some people do about 
serpents. They symbolize wisdom, watch- 
fulness, prudence. If ever a girl needed 
that sort of protection it is my over-sensi- 
tive little Laura,” returned Mr. Altman. 

“If there was a way of discovering her 
to herself, so that she could understand her 
peculiar dangers, I would welcome the op- 
portunity. I gave her Hudson to read and 
she made nothing whatever of him. Her 
remarkable psychic powers are so natural 
to her that she cannot discuss them in 
terms of science. I should like to have 
her see someone else do the things which 
she does unconsciously.” 

“There is a fellow in town, a sort of 
magician or mindreader by the name of 
Nesoldi,” said the young man; “I have 
been telling Laura about him and with 
your permission will take her to see some 
of his performances.” 

“T can do better than that. Next Wednes- 


day will be her birthday. Her mother and 


I have been intending to give her a little 


surprise party, inviting in some of her 
young friends. We will have this wizard 
perform some of his tricks and see what 
Laura thinks of them.” 


“Then I have your permission to give 
her the necklace. There is a bracelet at 
the store which corresponds in design and 
workmanship but I can’t venture more 
than this modest gift at present.” 

“I will give her the bracelet myself. 
Send it around to the office.” 

“ 7. * * * * * * * 

A mermaid in sea-green draperies with 
the pearl-studed serpents around her neck 
and wrist, Laura Altman never looked 
lovelier than on the night of the birthday 
feast. She was unusually quiet that eve- 
ning and there was a far-away, dreamy 
look in her beautiful beryl eyes. Professor 
Nesoldi started when Mr. Altman pre- 
sented his daughter and looked searching- 
ly at her. “Is the young lady interested in 
mind reading?” he asked. 
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“Not at all,” replied Laura promptly. 

“Excuse me, I did not mean to be rude, 
but mind readers always seem to me so 
childish, making a fuss over things that 
everybody ought to know.” 

“You would not be interested then in 
seeing some little experiments?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Oh, yes, 
anything to amuse the children.” 

One after another was blindfolded and 
induced to hunt for the little ivory ball 
which Professor Nesoldi hid in various 
parts of the room. Very dull, very tire- 
some were the performance of the “sub- 
jects.” 


“Let me try,” exclaimed Laura impa- 
tiently, and presented herself to be blind- 
folded. Hide the little ivory ball where he 
would, Nesoldi could not conceal it from 
the penetrating eyes which seemed to look 
through the bandage and follow’ every 
movement of the magician’s slender dark 
fingers. Nearer and nearer grew these 
two until it seemed as if they were the 
only ones in the room, really alive and 
active. With a swift movement Nesoldi 
tore the bandage from her eyes. “It is 
child’s play, you are right. Let us show 
these people the real thing. I will think 
to you what you are to do and you will 
do it.” 

A keen, cunning look came into the sea- 
green eyes. They never left his face. 
With a little hysterical laugh she caught 
the jeweled serpents from her neck and 
wrist and after some moments, while the 
company had gathered into conversational 
groups, slid them dexterously into her fa- 
ther’s pocket. Everybody laughed and the 
talk went on. After circling the room and 
waiting for the attention of the company 
to be diverted, she returned and deftly re- 
moved the jewels from their hiding place. 
On her face was the crafty expression of 
the professional thief. George Stone 
could bear no more. “I am going to put 2 
stop to this performance,” he whispered tr 
Mrs. Altman. 

At first the bewildered girl seemed hard- 
ly to know what her lover intended. “Why 
should I go into the conservatory with 
you?” she asked in a thick, unnatural 
voice, “I must entertain my guests.” 

“They will wait. Come with me.” 


With a timid glance at Nesoldi’s swarthy, 
satisfied face she offered him the gems. 
He glanced inquiringly at George. 

“Give them to her mother or throw them 
in a drawer. I wish she had never seen 
the infernal things,” exploded the young 
man, who felt that somehow the jewels 
were to blame for Laura’s condition. 

“Sit here, sweetheart,” he said, conduct- 
ing her to a bench in the midst of a clus- 
ter of palms. “No, don’t look back at that 
Italian juggler, look at me.” 


“I am looking at you,” she stammered, 
all the while gazing past him at the tall 
figure, standing in the doorway. “Ah, I 
am faint,” she murmured, “give me a glass 
of water, please.” He hurred away with 
the uncomfortable realization that, as he 
left the conservatory the magician glided 
past him and stood beside the swooning 


girl. Through the parlors ran the mur- 
mur, “Miss Altman has fainted. The 
strain has been too much for her.” The 


guests hastily withdrew. A physician was 
summoned, but when he came Laura 
seemed to be herself again; she complained 
bitterly at the commotion which had been 
raised. She insisted upon being left to 
herself and walked away to her room with 
a toss of her head and an imperious ges- 
ture which banished her lover with the 
rest of the world. 


Nesoldi had disappeared. No one knew 
when he left. The necklace and the brace- 
let were nowhere to be found. 

“T feel convinced that Laura knows 
where they are,” said her father, “but we 
must not disturb her tonight.” 

“I wish you had never brought that crea- 
ture into the house!” Mrs. Altman shud- 
dered. “I shall never forget the look on 
Laura’s face when she picked your pocket.” 

“It is an abnormal condition which 
would have to be faced some day. She 
just grow out of it and we must help her. 
Are you afraid?” He turned to George. 

“No!” was the stout-hearted reply. “I 
.ove her and I believe in her. That was 
not her real self.” 

He gravely bade them good-night and 
took his leave. He did not go home, al 
night he walked the city streets, thinking 
of what had happened and forming one 
tesolution after another, directed to the 
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rescue of the girl he loved. 

It was past his usual breakfast hour 
when he reached his hotel. “Call for you, 
sir,’ said the colored doorkeeper, and he 
handed him a slip of paper on which was 
written “Come at once, L. has disappeared.” 
Without entering the house he boarded a 
car and went straight to the Altman resi- 
dence. 

He found Mrs. Altman walking up and 
down in the drawing-room and wringing 
her hands. 

“What shall we do, what shall we do?” 
she moaned. 
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“That she has gone out to the park for 
a walk. She often does that, you know, 
but she had eaten no breakfast and slipped 
away without letting any of us know that 
she was going. Her father laughs at the 
idea, but I feel quite sure that she has 
gone to meet that man.” 

“Then it was you who sent the tele- 
gram?” 

“Yes, I felt sure you would be as much 
disturbed as I am.” 

“T will go to Nesoldi’s office at once, but 
I will take in the park on my way.” 


The park presented its usual appearance. 














THE PROFESSOR PERFORMS HIS TRICKS 


“Where is Mr. Altman?” 

“He had an important business engage- 
ment at his office. It involves a fortune, 
but if I had been in his place and my 
daughter needed her father’s protection 
and care as Laura does no amount of 
money would have delayed my following 
her.” 

“What does he say?” 





Nurse maids with their charges, a man or 
two enveloped in the daily paper, two or 
three girls with their arms around each 
other’s waists. These were all that enjoyed 
the coolness and shade that warm June 
morning. A sudden thought occurred to 
the young man; if he should encounter 
Laura, it would be difficult to say the things 
he wished to say in the presence of the 
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chauffeur. 
man. 


Hardly was George left to himself be- 
fore Laura’s beloved figure came shyly out 
from behind the tree. With a sudden 
spurt he sent the car forward and stopped 
before she could hide or run away. She 
halted irresolute. His purpose strength- 
ened. He sprang down and gently took 
her by the hand. “Come, dear,” he said 
gently, “it is just the morning for a ride.” 
Impatiently she snatched her hand away. 
The strange gleam, which had been in her 
eyes the night before, was in them now. 
“Why can’t you leave me alone?” she ex- 
claimed pettishly. 


“Certainly, if you wish it,” he said with 
dignity, and returned to the car. Out of 
the rear window he saw her run after him, 
stop, and turn in the opposite direction. 

For some minutes Laura wandered up 
and down under the elms. A desperate, 
hunted look came into her face. She hur- 
ried, she almost ran, and entering the 
principal business street, went straight to 
the building in which the magician had 
offices. 

Nesoldi was man of the world enough 
to conceal his satisfaction with the success 
of his experiment. In the first place, he 
had thought only of success as the con- 
firmation of what he claimed for his ex- 
traordinary powers. He would have been 
less than a man or more if he had not en- 
joyed seeing the beautiful spirited girl, 
flutter like a fascinated hird. before his 
gaze. He had really not believed that he 
could make her come to his office. When 
she opened the door and stood there like a 
frightened child, flushed and panting, 
something very like a thrill went through 
the heart, calloused by many experiences 
with the countless women and girls who 
had admired and loved him. For the first 
time it was his turn to meet someone 
whom he could admire and love. He was 
glad there was no one in the room; eve 
the office girl had gone on an errand. It 
was too early for the fashionable women, 
who came to him to have their palms read 
or their horoscopes cast or any of the oth- 
er wonderful things done, to prove his su- 
pernatura] powers. Without speaking, he 
held out his hand. She laid both hers 


“You may go,” he said to the 


within it and looked up at him with such 
appeal in her strange, lovely eyes that he 
was almost conscience-stricken. 

“I have brought the jewels,” she said 
softly, “because I knew that you liked 
them, would like to have them, and | 
wanted to please you.” She thrust the two 
morocco cases into his hands. 


He gave them back to her. “Keep them,” 
he said magnanimously, “I don’t want +o 
take your pretty things away from you.” 


“But I want you to have them. 
to give you—everything.” 

She meant it, but he wanted her to mean 
ic in a different way. As little as he under- 
stood the power which he exercised over 
her, he knew that it was a shadowy, unsub- 
stantial thing, and could be superceded by 
another influence more powerful than his 
own. 

“T guess you had better go back home 
now,” he said soothingly, “there’ll be some 
people coming in pretty soon. Come back 
again, later.” He tried to loosen the tie 
between them, yet not te break it. Not yet 
aroused from her dream but growing more 
and more conscious of the feeling that has 
been aroused in her, she went slowly down 
the street in the direction of her father’s 
office. 

The business man, who had had the im- 
portant interview with Mr. Altman, was 
just leaving. Mr. Altman was even then 
counting the bills and checks which had 
been transferred to him. Triumphant and 
complacent over his victory, he shook them 
playfully in his daughter’s face, asking 
if she had come for her share. She smiled, 
well pleased at the opportunity to obtain 
another gift for the man who had so sud- 
denly and wonderfully invaded her life. 
Her father handed her a fifty dollar bill 
and put the remainder of the money in his 
cash box. Before he could turn the key 
of the box, a ghastly pallor overspread her 
face. He sprang for a glass of water. As 
soon as his back was turned, she caught a 
handful of notes and thrust them into the 
waist of her dress. Without waiting for the 
water, she hurried from the room. 


“Where are you going, child?” he called 
after her. 


“I am going home,” she answered im- 
patiently, “I am alright now.” 


I want 
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“She certainly does behave very unlike 
herself,” mused Mr. Altman. “I wonder if 
her mother could be right about her com- 
ing permanently under that foolish influ- 
ence? It seems too absurd, I can’t believe 
it. She is a nervous, excitable girl. I was 
in hopes she would get something out of 
that experience which would be of benefit 
to her.” Musing thus, he started to lock 
his box. It had been tampered with. He 
opened it and counted the money. A large 
sum had been taken. He caught up the 


“Worse than that. See here, I want to 
show you something. Do you see this box? 
No one but myself and my family is aware 
of its existence. I put my money in it 
when I have to wait to go to the bank. 
Today I had been paid a large sum of 
money. It was in that box and the box 
was unlocked. Laura was in the room. 
When she left it the money had disappear- 
ed. What do you call that? Sleight of 
hand? Magic? Do you think that man had 
anything to do with it?” 

















BENEATH THE SPELL 


telephone and called to his wife, “Has 
Laura returned?” 

“No.” 

“When she does come, bring her here to 
me.” While he was talking, George Stone 
entered. 

“Has Laura been here?” he enquired in 
agitated tones. 

“She has just gone.” 

“Don’t you think she is 
strangely ?” 


behaving 


“I don’t know anything about these 
things,” said George sadly, “and as I feel 
now, I don’t want to know anything about 
them—but there will have to be a clearing 
up of this mystery. I’m going around to 
see that man.” 

“I’m going with you and I think, for the 
sake of exerting another kind of counter- 
acting influence, to offset whatever black 
art this professor makes use of, we will 
take along a couple of policemen.” He 
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turned again to the telephone and made his 
application for an escort. 


Meanwhile, confused and helpless, Laura 
returned to her home. Ignoring her mother, 
who attempted to greet her with caresses, 
she passed aimlessly from room to room, 
gathering articles of bric-a-brac, jewelry, 
whatever objects of value were small 
enough to be carried in a satchel which 
she found and appropriated. Her mother 
followed, wide-eyed and distressed, won- 
dering where it would all end. While thus 
engaged she was again called to the tele- 
phone. 

“Is she there,” enquired her husband. 

“Yes.” 

“Meet me at the office at once. You need 
not be afraid to leave her at the house. it 
is being watched. All that we need now 
is evidence. Come as quickly as you can.” 

Without delay, she obeyed the summons. 
“Are you sure you are doing the best 
thing?” she quavered when she saw, not 
only her husband and George, but the two 
policemen waiting. “It seems to me we 
ought to do something for her.” 


“We are doing the very best possible 
thing for her, in suppressing him,” returned 
Mr. Altman. “Is the c7r ready?” George 
nodded. Just as the car rounded the cor- 
ner, they saw the poor, deluded girl enter 
the building where Nesoldi lived and 
wrought his webs of influence. Surely they 
were closing tighter and tighter around the 
victim. Would their plan work a rescue, or 
would it be too late? This was the thought 
in the minds of the four. 

Stationing the officers outside the win- 
dows, the party of three entered. Before 
they opened the door of the office, they 
could hear Laura’s pleading voice and the 
insinuating tones of Nesoldi. The door was 
slightly ajar. Without the ceremony of 
ringing, Mr. Altman flung it wide open. 
The two were standing in the center of the 
room, looking into each other’s eyes. 
Nesoldi’s dark sn turned copper color. 
Laura fell back.against the wall. 

Only for am:.astant did the magician 
lose his self-command. “I am honored,” he 
said smoothly, “by the presence of the 
father and mother of the young lady whom 
I so dearly love. I ask you for her hand.” 

“Her hand!” roared the irate father. 





“You will get both my fists if you don’t 
quit this business! Love, indeed! You don’t 
know the meaning of the word!” 

An ugly look came into the eyes of the 
Italian. He still held the winning card; 
until he chose to relinquish his hold upon 
the girl she was at his mercy. Realizing 
this, the father took a different tone. “See 
here, Professor,” he said amiably, “you’ve 
carried the joke about far enough. We 
don’t want to have any trouble over this. 
You've shown us what you can do, but if 
you are really master of your art you 
won't leave it this way. You will clear 
things up and send the girl home.” 


“I did send her home,” said Nesoldi dog- 
gedly, “but she came back. I’m not doing 
anything to her.” 

At this George Stone claimed his share 
of the argument. “Do you mean to tell 
me that this young lady is coming here be- 
cause she is—in love with you?” 

The Italian smiled. 


“I am going to call in those policemen,” 
said George fiercely. “We will carry this 
thing into court and we will fight it out 
to a finish if it takes every cent I’ve got 
and every year of my life. We'll prove 
what the feeling is which induces a young 
girl to go to the office of a strange man 
and carry him jewels and money.” He 


’ went to the window. Nesoldi <>llowed him. 


The two policemen looked up on hearing 
George’s whistle and entered the building. 


“Wait a minute,” faltered Nesoldi, “don’t 
be in such a hurry.” 


“We have waited quite long enough,’ 
said Mrs. Altman, who felt that her turn 
had come to speak. “I don’t believe this 
man knows how to get her out of this 
trouble that he has gotten her into.” 

“Wait a minute,” repeated Nesoldi. “You 
have to be very cautious, very deliberate— 
the young lady has really precipitated her- 
self into this—I will do what I can.” He 
crossed to the corner where Laura crovch- 
ed, clinging to the back of a chair, and 
said a few words to her in a low voice. 
She trembled visibly. A look of repug- 
nance came into her face. With a low 
cry, she flung herself on her mother’s 
breast. 


The web was broken. 


~~ 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 


An Historical Drama Presented with Sarah Bernhardt in the Titular Role by 
The Famous Players Film Company 


Story Adapted from the Film Production by Oliver B. Drexel 


1E Spaniards will learn what a 


mighty combination are English 
steel and English courage!” 

“They will never again build any more 
castles in Spain!” 

“Their splendid fleet is not fleeter than 
God’s justice!” 

So spoke the rabble, the mixed majority 
who are the first to voice their opinions of 
an event or incident worthy their valuable 
attention, and whose conclusions are gen- 
erally ninety per cent imagination and ten 
per cent ultra-conceit. 

The Spanish Armada, the most impres- 
sive marine array that had ever come to 


England to mock and menace her people, 
lay in the Thames with a sort of human 
confidence, threatening to destroy England 
body and soul. The yeomen felt that 
blind confidence that is born of conquest 
and daring. Yet at Plymouth, awaiting 
news of the impending battle, anxious to 
receive word of the conflict, yet fearing +o 
hear it, were asembled Queen Elizabeth 
and her Court. 


Too proud to admit her doubts, too 
haughty to express her emotions, too vain 
to seek or accept the comforts and conso- 
lations of her courtiers, she sat, silent, 
subdued, in pensive prayer. For with the 
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ESSEX MADE LORD LIEUTENANT 


selfishness and invulnerable faith in her 
own power, that characterized all her life 
and motives, she felt that England was on 
God’s side and that God would guide and 
guard her. 

The moment marked a crisis in the life 
of the nation, and consciousness of the 
gravity of the situation were plainly writ- 
ten on the faces of all present. Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, full of the 
boundless enthusiasm of youth, alone was 
confident of the ultimate success of the 
English. He looked down the narrow strip 
of land facing the water-front, and his 
eyes lit up with a fierce, bright sparkle as 
he visualized the glory of England’s tri- 
umph and the certain ruin of Spain. 

In a moment, and for a period even less, 
there was a tense, strained silence. Then 
Sir Francis Drake burst in upon the as- 
semblage and, bowing to the Queen and 
the Court, spoke with slow and solemn 
accents: 

“Your Majesty, it has pleased Heaven to 
avert the dangers which were shadowing 
England. The Spanish fleet is utterly de- 
stroyed.” 

The long night of sorrow and suspense 
was past at last; the fear of threatened 


invasion and subjugation, the humiliation 
of defeat and persecution and the tears and 
tyranny that would follow Spain’s conquest 
seemed now an unreal dream, seemed as a 
hazy memory of an indefinite fear of a 
less tangible nothing. All expressed their 
relief and deliverance in a mighty shout 
and a wild outburst of excitement and en- 
thusiasm. Men know not what they do 
when crazed by fear and a subsequent 
sense of their security, and even the 
Queen, whose face was a mask at all 
times, surrendered herself to the gaiety and 
jubilation of the moment. 

As the weeks and months forced the in- 
cident further back in the memory and his- 
tory of the people, it soon became lost al- 
together in the maelstrom of events and 
enterprise that characterized the Elizabeth- 
an period. Gallant, handsome, generous 
Lord Essex was now the acknowledged 
favorite of the Queen and one of the first 
men in the country. She petted and pam- 
pered him in open court, she publicly ad- 
mitted her affection for him and boasted 
of his regard for her. Great men, whose 
names today are the glory of their coun- 
try, pined in neglect, while base, unworthy 
favorites revelled in power. Of such, even 
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if not as worthless as the majority, was 
Lord Essex. 

One day Queen Elizabeth sat looking 
through her palace window. Neither we 
nor historians can fathom her musing 
thoughts as she idly played with her mind's 
whim. But soon her attention was at- 
tracted to a gypsy woman engaged in tell- 
ing the soldiers their fortune by reading 
the lines of their hands. The future was 
the only thing that the Queen could not 
govern. Tomorrow annoyed her. Next 


year puzzled and angered her. Why could, 


she not, with all her power and pomp, 
know the secrets in the womb of time? 
Why could not she, the mistress of an em- 
pire, master and decide the future? Her 
set lips quivered with rage and sullen re- 
bellion at the greater power of Destiny. 
Yet—this gypsy, this woman in the court- 
yard—how came she by her knowledge, 
while it was omitted from the wisdom of 
Queens? She was a little envious of the 
other, with a little haughty shame to rec- 
ognize the emotion. Yet—she was inter- 
ested in her. Impulsively, she summoned 
an attendant, and ordered the woman 
brought before her. 

The gypsy was ushered into the room, 


and the Queen commanded her to read the 
future. The fortune-teller predicted great 
sorrow in store for the Queen, and taking 
the hand of Essex, informed him that he 
would die on the scaffold. The Queen ig- 
nored the dismal fortunes predicted for 
herself, but was horrow-stricken at the 
forecast of her lover. She took one of her 
rings, placed it on his finger, and solemnly 
vowed that should he ever be in danger 
and return it to her as a sign of his need, 
she would save him, whatever his difficulty 
or offence. 

But. There is a but in every man’s life. 
“If” is a close relation to “but” and some 
lives have both. Caesar had a “but,” Na- 
poleon had a “but,” and right down in our 


_ own present day many people have a “but.” 


But— Lord Essex’ “but” was a return en- 
gagement of the drama of the Garden of 
Eden, with the leading roles reversed. 
The Queen was many years older than 
aimself, and in spite of his admiration for 
the sovereign, his affections had turned to 
the Countess of Nottingham, the wife of 
his bitterest enemy. She was present at 
the prognostications of the gypsy, and 
found it impossible to conceal all traces of 
her grief, on hearing the fate in store for 

















THE DEATH WARRANT SIGNED 
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THE QUEEN SEES ESSFX ON THE WAY TO SCAFFOLD 


Lord Bacon, one of 
the most talented and unscrupulous men 
that ever dotted history, and who had been 
the recipient of countless 


the man she loved. 


favors at the 
hands of Essex, observed the sorrow of 
the Countess and communicated his sus- 
picions to her husband. Nottingham was 
old, the Countess was young and beauti- 
ful, and all old men are suspicious of their 
young, beautiful wives—when they have 
them—even without any reason. But when 
reinforced by the opinions of trusted oth- 
ers, their doubts become certainty. That 
accounts for the rest of the story. 

A new Lord Lieutenant was to be ap- 
pointed to Ireland, and Essex obtained the 
coveted position. Everybody knew Essex 
would be selected, including Essex. Before 
he Jeft to assume his new duties, he called 
on the Countess to bid her farewell. The 
lady’s husband, forewarned by Bacon, con- 
cealed himself in a passage and had his 
suspicions confirmed on beholding his wife 
in the arms of Essex. Her lips met his, 
and sealed his doom. We could digress 
here sufficiently to introduce a few soft 
sentences on the price man has _ paid 
through the ages for a woman’s kiss—but 


we shall spare your feelings and omit the 
price-list. If you are a woman, you know. 
lf you are a man, you know. But we must 
insert that the price is generally cold steel 
and blood—or their modern equivalents. 
Nottingham’s first impulse was to rush on 
Essex with his drawn sword, but he 
deemed it more prudent to smother his in- 
dignation and wreak a greater vengeance 
than death. After a consultation with 
Bacon, he determined to accomplish his ri- 
val’s utter downfall. Essex departed for 
Ireland, and from time to time, in spite of 
his love for the Countess, sent the Queen 
tender epistles and other tokens of his af- 
fection. 


But affairs did not prosper with Essex 
in Ireland, and against the advice of his 
friends, he determined to return to Eng- 
land. His intentions became known to Ba- 
con and Nottingham, and they wrote the 
Queen an anonymous letter accusing him 
of negligence of England’s interests and 
general treason to the cause. Elizabeth 
read the letter, but her affection for her 
favorite and her faith in his sincerity and 
devotion blinded her judgment. But a 
greater ally than Bacon or any other hu- 
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man aided Nottingham, the li:tle mystery 
we call Fate. 

Essex returned, and at once called on 
the Countess. Their meeting was touching 
and tender. They looked into each other’s 
eyes, their lips whispered sweet syllables 
that meant nothing and all; and thus, 
drunk with the kisses of his mistress and 
mad with her caresses, Elizabeth found 
Essex. The womanhood and statesman- 
ship of the outraged monarch were now 
both attacked. She now, only too readily, 
believed the anonymous epistle to be true, 
and turning on her fickle lover, she up- 
braided him for his deception and treach- 
ery. Essex, mortified at being detected 
and reproached, entirely forgot himself, 
and drew his sword upon the Queen. In 
another moment, the madman was over- 
powered by the men-at-arms and removed 
in custody to the Tower, to await his trial 
for high treason at Westminster. 

The trial was a foregone conclusion. The 
young gallant was condemned to death, and 
from her window the agonized Queen saw 
the only man she ever truly loved return- 
ing to the Tower. With bared head and 
dignified mien, he walked slowly along, 


preceded by the headsman, with the edge 
of his axe turned toward him, in sign of 
his condemnation. He was brave, bold, 
He was a man! and in no 
other period of his life did his noble quali- 
ties shine more than they did during the 
time between his trial and death. 

Little wonder that as Elizabeth watched 
him pass through the crowded street, lit- 
erally walking to his own funeral, she 
sobbed with self-reproach and repentance. 
Little wonder that she felt her royal heart 
was breaking and that he must be saved 
if it were at all within her power. Little 
wonder, that as she watched ,him look 
fearlessly and calmly on the cheering, 
jeering, sneering assemblage, stoic in the 
moment of his impending death, she real- 
ized that he was necessary to her life and 
happiness. Yet she was a Tudor, and pos- 
sessed all the Tudor pride and will. If 
Essex would live, he must save himself. 
He must bend his proud neck. He must 
ask for his life. He still had the Queen's 
ring. If he should return the ring and 
plead for forgiveness, she decided to save 
him. If he but calls upon her to keep her 


courageous. 











THE QUEEN’S LOVER ON THE SCAFFOLD 
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proinise—ah, how readily she will redeem 
it! sik 

In her active mind she turned over plans 
and counter-plans. She knew Essex would 
listen to the pleadings of the Countess of 
Nottingham. She sent for her and im- 
plored her to visit the condemned man 
and persuade him to return the ring as a 
token of humility and a call on the Queen 
to keep her promise. The Countess ac- 
cepted the task only too willingly. She 
went to the Tower, and _ passionately 
pleaded with Essex for the ring. At first 
he refused to accept the Queen’s clemency, 
refused to obligate himself to her, even at 
the cost of his life, refused to heed the 
sobs and entreaties of the Countess. But 
her tears at last vanquished his tears and 
resolve, and he surrendered the ring, for 
her to bear to her waiting and suffering 
Mistress. 


Bacon had overheard the Queen’s con- 
versation, with the Countess, and had al- 
ready communicated the Queen’s inten- 
tion to Nottingham, who forthwith had re- 
solved to intercept his wife on her return 
journey. Stationed in the corridor of the 
palace through which she must pass on her 
way to the Queen’s presence, he stopped 
her and demanded the ring. Her desire 
for Essex to live was strong, her fear of 
his death stronger, and she fought with 
the courage and strength of despair to re- 
tain the object which alone would save the 
life of the man who meant more than life 
to her. But her husband’s strength pre- 
vailed, and the half-unconscious woman 
was borne to her room, to be kept there 
under lock and key until the head of Essex 
had fallen, while Nottingham, to make his 
rival’s death doubly certain, cast the ring 
into the Thames. 

In her room, the Queen waited, waited, 
waited. Life seemed rushing by, the 
world reeled, the skies were falling; in her 
room was chaos, in her heart was lead— 
and still she waited. She saw nothing, 
heard nothing, felt nothing but the oppress- 
ing weight, tons of immovable something 
that seemed pressing against her heart. 
The enemies of Essex drew around her, 
with guile in their hearts and flattery in 
their eyes. They surrounded her, their 
souls thirsting for the blood of the favor- 


ite. The death warrant was brought to 
Elizabeth, and still she waited. Her cour- 
tiers subtly pointed out her duty to the 
State, insinuated that he had had a fair 
trial ard been justly condemned. And at 
fast her pride and wounded vanity accom- 
plished what all the deceit and flattery of 
her Court had failed to do. Snatching her 
quill, and dipping it in the ink, as fiercely 
as if it were the red blood of her proud 
lover, she signed away his life. 


Within the precincts of the Tower, in ac- 
cordance with his own wish, a scaffold 
had been erected. Here, with infinite cour- 
age, Essex lay his head upon the block. 
The word was given, the axe fell, and 
brave, impetuous, lovable, reckless Robert 
Devereux, in life but human, in death a 
hero, passed beyond the pale of earthly re- 
call. 


In her palace the miserable Queen 
learned that the execution had been cul- 
minated, and her grief overwhelmed her. 
The love in her heart hungered and her 
soul sobbed for its loss. She felt she 
must see his lifeless body, kiss the now 
cold lips that in vanished days had so 
often lain in passionate caress upon her 
own. Attended by a solitary lady-in-wait- 
ing and a few torch-bearers she descended 
into the vault where the corpse of the 
Earl lay stretched upon a bier. In a pa- 
roxysm of abandoned grief, she flung her- 
self upon the stiffened body and sobbed 
her repentance. She lay her lips upon the 
slazed orbs that would never smile into her 
eyes tzain and bedewed them with her 
tears. She took his hands, as though she 
would chafe them back to life with the 
warmth of her own, and cast her eyes 
upon them. She started, stared; in a flash 
she understood! The ring was gone! It 
had never reached her! He had asked for 
his life, and it had been denied! Her 
promise had been broken with her heart. 
He had died hating her, mocking her in- 
tegrity, scoffing at her lie! Almost para- 
lyzed with her suffering, a mere fraction 
less than dead, she left the vault and tot- 
tered to her chamber. She sent for the 
Countess of Nottingham and from her ex- 
tracted the horrible truth, The Queen's 
anger knew no measure. She would listen 
to no explanation, she would accept no rea- 
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IN THE DEATH CHAMBER 


Grasping the terror-stricken Coun- 
tess by the neck, she flung her roughly to 
the ground, and her soul spoke in her sob- 
bing words: 


son. 


“May God forgive you—I never will!” 

When Elizabeth signed the death war- 
rant of Essex, she signed her own, for 
from that day every hour was another 
link to the Afterwards. Peace and happi- 
ness were strangers, grief and despair fa- 
miliar visitors. The ghosts of the happy 
minutes of the past would steal into her 
memory, and leer and sneer at the futility 
of her repentance. The palace became a 
mausoleum of hope and faith. The sp'en- 
dor and pleasure which had been the very 
air she breathed were discarded and dis- 
regarded; the gorgeous pageants, fanciful 
and extravagant as a caliph’s dream, were 
abandoned. The gaiety, laughter and wii 
that she had loved so well were succeeded 
by the sombre silence of a thing worse 
than death—hopelessness. No pauper in 
the kingdom lived so destitute as the 


Queen after Essex’s death. She refused 
food, lying motionless on the floor for 
days at a time. She saw the hand of death 
approaching. She heard the cold whisper 
in the silence. She felt the nearness of 
the grave wooing her feet. She had a hor- 
ror of dying in bed, and placed a heap of 
pillows upon the floor; and on these, one 
early Thursday morning, Queen Elizabeth, 
a talented woman, a great ruler, a master 
of women and men, a monarch who never 
forgot the woman in the sovereign nor the 
sovereign in the woman, sank to rise no 
more. She had lived without a real friend, 
and died without a sincere mourner. Cour- 
tiers had grovelled in fawning servility at 
her feet, women had feared her, but no 
one loved her, and even those who had 
flattered her despised her. 

Yet somewhere, in some distant Better 
Land, millions of miles of mysterious 
space above the earth, Queen Elizabeth, a 
human woman, and Lord Essex, a manly 
man, may have made their peace with 
each other, themselves, and their God. 





THE SOLDIER’S BABY 


RELIANCE 


VERITABLE sunbeam loosed in a 
Aen of blooms, Dorothy flitted 

among the flowers that crowded the 
side of the long dusty road that led to the 
Confederate camp in the valley. 

With her tiny little hands grasping hand- 
fuls of fragrant blossoms she was a sight 
for the gods, and even the gods of war, 
which at this time were loose in the land, 
must have smiled and grown less stern and 
hard at the sight of this little Southern 
maid among the flowers. 

General Van Dusen, on his ride to camp, 
suddenly felt his mount start at sight of 
something in the roadside and he curbed 
the animal sharply as he looked keenly into 
the bushes that flanked the road. No tell- 
ing who was there in hiding these days! 

Suddenly there was a rustling of the tall 
goldenrod and a tiny fairy form slipped 
out into the dust of the road in front of 
the General, her arms filled to overflowing 
with clusters of wild flowers. 

Looking calmly up into the face of the 
General in gray, who sat on his horse so 
far above her, the little maid said: 

“Don’t be afraid—I won’t hurt you!” 


The General laughed a great hearty laugh 
as he slipped from his horse and gathered 
the little maiden to his heart, blossoms and 
all. 

“Well, I am almighty relieved to hear 
that,” he said with a quizzical gleam in his 
hard grey eyes, now softened somewhat 
under the bushy eyebrows that surrounded 
them, as he gazed into the sweet eyes up- 
lifted to his. 

“Where do you belong, little maid?” he 
said. 

The little girl pointed with an armful of 
flowers to a tiny cottage that had escaped 
the General’s notice until now. 
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“IT live over there in that little house by 
the trees,” said the maid, “with my mother 
and—and my daddy.” 

Her eyes filled for a moment as she said 
this and the big soldier gathered her into 
his arms again as he anxiously enquired: 

“Here! here! This won’t do, for a little 
Confederate maid to be in tears! Be a 
good little soldier and dry your eyes.” 

Dorothy did so and then smiled faintly 
up into the face of the man in gray as she 
said faintly: 

“My daddy’s a soldier, too. Only not an 
officer like you, sir. He’s just a private, 
sir—and now he’s gone to that horrid war 
and left mother and me all alone!” and the 
tears started afresh. 

The General’s face clouded momentarily, 
as he, too, thought of the dear ones he had 
been forced to leave behind at the outbreak 
of the terrible conflict that had separated 
so many families, some of which would 
never be reunited in this life. 

Then he kissed the little maid again as 
he said: 

“Never mind, little maid. Be a good little 
soldier like your daddy, and he will come 
back to you after this cruel War is over. 
By the way, tell me your name, little 
Southerner. We haven’t been properly in- 
troduced, but I reckon it will be alright, 
don’t you think so?” 

Dorothy looked up into his face, weather- 
beaten and lined, but with a kindness lurk- 
ing in the steel grey eyes that few ever 
saw, and lisped: 

“I think it will be alright, sir! My name 
is Dorothy—Dorothy Carson, sir.” 

Gravely the General shook her tiny hand, 
flowers and all, as he raised his hat from 
his head and making a low bow over her 
little hand, he kissed it and said: 
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“Honored to meet you, Miss Carson!” 

She swept him a dainty curtsy and then 
she said: : 

“But I reckon I better know who you 
are too, hadn’t 1?” 

The General laughed and sweeping the 
hat from his head with another low bow 
that would have done credit to a ball room 
he said: 

“IT am General 
service !” 

“Pleased to meet you, sir,” said Dorothy 
gravely. “I reckon I must be going now,” 
and she moved away down the road to the 
cottage smothered in roses, warm South- 
ern roses that climbed all over the weather- 
beaten house, as if to hide the marks of 
age and conflict. 

The General mounted his steed again, 
and after watching the little form wander 
into the cottage, he wheeled and cantered 
off toward the camp, a few miles away. 
There were sterner things to do than think 
of little Southern maids of five, though he 
could scarcely help but think of her as she 
had stood there, her arms loaded down 
with fragrant blooms of the lovely south- 


Van Dusen, at your 
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land, now in the grip of war, terrible and 
stern. 

Mrs. Carson was in the midst of her 
household duties when Dorothy entered 
and put her flowers on the table while she 
ran to her mother for a kiss. 

She was a great comfort during these 
days, now that her husband was away with 
the Confederate army, leaving his wife and 
Dorothy all alone, to await the end of the 
war that promised to be a long and bloody 
one. 

But Mrs. Carson was a true Southern 
woman, and although she shuddered to 
think of her Jean out on the battlefield, 
she was resigned to the fact by now, now 
that he was really gone, and took what 
comfort she could in the little Southern 
maid who had come to bless their union 
five years before. 

As for Jean, he missed his wife and 
baby girl sorely, but he, too, was a good 
soldier and never complained, although the 
thought of them both, so near to his camp 
and yet he could not see them, was almost 
unbearable. 

The Confederate army under General 
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“YOU STAY WHERE YOU ARE!” 
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Van Dusen lay encamped at the end of a 
valley and only a few miles from the 
home of Jean and his family. It was dur- 
ing a lull in hostilities and both sides of 
the country waited for something to hap- 
pen. The camp slept on its arms, ready 
for an instant march toward the Union 
lines, many miles to the northward. 

Every day the General would ride down 
the little country road that ran twistingly 
along the southern valley and every day 
he would stop to chat with the little girl 
from the rose-covered cottage. 

They became the greatest of friends and 
many a chat did they have—the big Gen- 
eral and the tiny maid of five—by the side 
of the rose-bordered turnpike. 

Many the stories of war did the little 
maid hear from the lips of the big Con- 
federate soldier, and the two whiled away 
many a moment together on the General’s 
rides to and from camp. 

One morning, while he was riding along 
the road searching for the little lady, he 
looked in vain for she was nowhere to be 
seen. The General was disappointed, for 
those morning meetings had meant a great 
deal to him and he missed her greatly. But 
he had little time to brood over it for there 
were many things to be done, and his com- 
mand might march toward Richmond at 
any moment now. 

So he slowly rode back to camp won- 
dering what had happened to his little 
flower girl. 

Within the rose-covered cottage there 
was ascene of sickness and misery, for the 
tiny flower gatherer lay ill, desperately ill. 

The doctor sat at her bedside every mo- 
ment, trying to assuage the grief of the 
mother, who sat dry-eyed at the side of 
the bed. 

Dorothy had been stricken with one of 
the many children’s diseases which strike 
almost without warning at the fairest and 
sweetest of children and carry them down 
to a sickbed from which many of them 
never rise again. 


Dorothy was in delirium and now called 
wildly and pitifully for her daddy who 
could not hear her. Her tiny hands 
clutched at the bedclothes as she twisted 
and writhed in her pain and called unceas- 
ingly for her father, while her mother 


knelt at the side of the bed and prayed 
madly to the Omnipotent One to spare her 
little one. 

The doctor could give no hope to her, 
and told the mother that the wish for her 
father was stronger than any medicine he 
could prescribe, and that if she wished to 
keep her little daughter she had best send 
for her husband and get him there as 


quickly as possible, else he would not an- 


swer for the child’s life. 

Knowing that her husband was in camp 
and not allowed out of it on leave for a 
moment, now that the war was on in earn- 
est, she almost despaired at being able to 
reach him, much less to be allowed his 
presence at their home even for his sick 
daughter. 

But there was nothing else to be done 
if their child’s life was to be saved, so 
hastily scribbling a note to Jean, she called 
to a negro boy about the place and putting 
the note into his hands bade him go as 
juickly as he could to the Confederate 
camp a few miles away and deliver the note 
to her husband at once. 

Then she went back to her vigil at the 
side of her ill daughter. 

The negro boy reached the camp in about 
an hour. All was astir with the bustle and 
preparation of a large army preparing to 
break camp and the negro boy had trouble 
reaching his master. 

Finally an orderly promised to see that 
the message was delivered and the boy 
started back to the home of his master and 
mistress. 


Private Carson was engaged in cleaning 
up his tent in anticipation of being ordered 
to march at any time now and was de- 
spondently thinking of his wife and baby 
and wondering how they were, when the 
note was brought to him by an orderly. 

With a sinking heart, for he knew that 
something must have happened to bring 
such a message from his home, he tore the 
note open with shaking fingers and read by 
the light of a lantern: 

“Dearest Jean: 

“Dorothy is ill and dying. Get away 
somehow. She is always calling for her 
Daddy.” 

Jean rushed madly to the tent of the 
General and demanded that he see him at 
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once. The orderly was at first inclined to 
order him away, but when Jean explained 
to him the situation he took his request to 
the general, who ordered that Jean be ad- 
mitted. 

He looked up and said gruffly, when the 
soldier stood before him in the attitude of 
attention : 

“Well, sir, what can I do for you?” 

His tone was gruff and his habitual 
roughness was upon him, although the lit- 
tle maid who gathered roses by the side of 
the road had for a while softened him 
somewhat. 

Jean explained rapidly that his daughter 
was ill and calling for him and he feared 
that she would die before he could see her 
again, so he begged for leave of absence 
that he might see her once more ere she 
died and left him forever. , 

The General looked up from under his 
shaggy brows and said: 


“Do you realize that there is a war going 
on just about now? Certainly not! You 
stay where you are! We are likely to ad- 
vance at any moment. That’s all!” and the 
General turned to his writing and his maps, 
signifying that the interview was at an end. 

“But, sir—I—” began Jean. 

“That will do, sir!” roared the General, 
who was sorely disturbed at the interrup- 
tion to his work which was of the greatest 
import to the Confederate cause. 

Jean stumbled out of the tent, his 
thoughts wandering to that little cottage 
by the Richmond road and wondering at 
the scenes there that night. He could al- 
most see his little maid lying there calling 
for her Daddy and her Daddy could not 
go to her! 

Then a thought struck him. Why not? 
Was his daughter, whom he loved, to die 
because he could not get leave of absence? 
What was the Confederate cause compared 
to the life of his little Dorothy? 

Returning to the tent where he slept, 
Jean slid out of the back through a slit 
which he cut in the rough canvas, slipped 
quietly through the sentries about the camp 
and gained the road which led past the 
cottage where*his little daughter lay. An 
hour’s travel and he was at the door and 
in a moment was clasped in the arms of his 
wife and then knelt by the bedside of his 


daughter. 

The little girl seemed to know him, 
though she was still in her delirium and 
her face lighted up and then she slept 


. while she held fast hold on the hand of her 
‘Daddy, who knelt there all that night, lest 


he disturb her slumber, which meant so 
much in conquering the dread disease 
which had fastened on her loveliness. 

When dawn came and the roll call, it 
was discovered that the soldier was miss- 
ing and a complete search of the camp 
failed to find a trace of him. Finally the 
slit in the back of the tent he occupied was 
discovered, 


When the news was brought to the Gen- 
eral he ordered four soldiers to proceed to 
the home of the soldier, wherever it was, 
and bring him back to camp, where he 
would be court-martialed at once. 

An hour later, while the Doctor and 
Jean with the mother of the child were all 
grouped around her bedside, the soldiers 
entered the cottage and took Jean away 
from them again, though this time of a 
certainty to his death! 


Despite the cries of his wife, and the 
statement of the doctor that the child 
would surely die if her father were taken 
from her, the soldiers draged him off to 
camp, where he was court-martialed at 
once and sentenced to die at sunset. 

Late that afternoon the general was rid- 
ing slowly along the dusty road and think- 
ing hard over certain problems of warfare 
that he might be called on to face soon 
when he noticed a sound of weeping coming 
from somewhere on the right of the road. 
Looking closer he saw the cottage among 
the trees and thought: 

“By George! it may be my little flower 
maid!” and jumping from his horse he ran 
across to the cottage and was soon knock- 
ing softly on the door which soon was 
opened by a red-eyed woman of whom he 
asked about the little girl who used to 
gather flowers by the side of the road. 
With a sad smile of welcome, which the 
Southern woman never seems to forget no 
matter what the situation, she motioned 
him into the room and showed him to the 
bedside, where the little flower gatherer 
was moaning and tossing in her sleep. 

The General knelt by the side of the tiny 
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THE GEN.RAL VISITS THE SICK GIRL 


sufferer as he took her hand in his and 
Dorothy only moaned, “I want my Daddy! 
I must have my Daddy!” 

The General turned to the mother and 
asked kindly: 


“Where is her daddy, ma’am?” 

The mother’s eyes filled with tears again 
as she said: 

“He is a private in the Confederate army 
and he ran off to see his daughter because 
the General wouldn’t let him go. They 
came after him a little while ago, and now 
they will shoot him!” and her tears flowed 
afresh. 

“What is your husband’s name, ma’am?” 
he said, as he attempted to sooth her, but 
without much success. 

“Carson, sir; Jean Carson,” was the re- 
ply. 

The General recognized with a start the 
man as one who had asked leave of ab- 
sence of him to go home the day before. 
So this was Dorothy’s father? This little 
maid, of whom he had spoken, was the one 
who had gathered flowers at the road side 
and had made so many hours happy for 
him as he rode by every day? 

With a rush he was out of doors and 
calling furiously to his orderly, who rode 


with him. He dispatched an order to camp 
at once ordering the release of Private 
Carson and his presence at the cottage at 


once. 


Then he went back to the bedside and 
waited for her Daddy’s return. 

An hour or so later he burst into the 
room and sank by the side of his little 
girl. The doctor watched closely as the 
father grasped the hand of his little girl 
in his and he saw the flush gradually leave 
the cheek of the girl and a lessening of the 
delirious murmuring of her daddy’s name, 
as she sank into a restful slumber. 

When sunset came, the time when Pri- 
vate Carson was to have paid with his life 
for his desire to see his daughter again, 
the doctor turned to the General and said: 

“You have undoubtedly saved this little 
maid’s life, General. She would never have 
passed through the night without him be- 
ing here to help her. She would have 
died! Now she will pull through all right 
I am happy to say,” and after leaving some 
simple directions as to her care, the doctor 
left the cottage to get some sleep, which he 
sorely needed. 

The General bent over the little form 
that had so nearly passed over the Great 








IN SWIFT WATERS 


VICTOR 


HE crisp and invigorating mountain 

breezes, the lure of the stream and 

the hunt and, above all, the freedom 
from the stifling confines of office environ- 
ment in the big city, were not all that made 
the presence of Harry James and Jack 
Moore at the famous mountain resort en- 
joyable. For there was Flo Armstrong, 
the only daughter of a wealthy Eastern 
family. She was a girl who not only com- 
bined a winsome and charming personality 
with rare personal beauty, but she was also 
very talented, having won considerable 
fame as a singer and a musician. 


Each of the two chums, for such they 
had been in town, considered himself a tri- 
fle more secure than the other in the good 
graces of the girl and her aristocratic par- 
ents, although neither of the young men 
had ever received the slightest intimation 
which might justify such an opinion. Flo’s 
parents, however, looked upon both with 
rather approving eyes, for they were of 
“good family and position and each had 
been rated as an eminently fair catch in 
the matrimonial market. 


As a result of this state of affairs much 
jealousy was necessarily engendered be- 
tween James and Moore, while each tried 
in his own way to further his suit for the 
pretty girl. 


One day James persuaded Flo to grant 
him a surreptitious interview out at the 
rustic swing, for he was ever wary of the 
prying presence of his chum, Moore. But 
the latter had proven himself more vigi- 
lant than James could possibly have antici- 
pated, for he presented Inmself to view 
just as Harry, taking advantage of the sit- 
uation, waxed exceedingly sentimental with 
the petite, coquettish Flo. 


The girl jumped up with a start when 
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Moore appeared upon the scene and ex- 
claimed: 

“Well, I like that, Harry James! The 
impudence! Good gracious, and here’s 
Jack Moore, too, catching you in the act.” 

Then, addressing herself to Moore, she 
said: 

“Won’t you kindly take my place in the 
swing, Jack? You see Harry is so unman- 
nerly, and with you beside him I am sure 


he will not be quite so sentimental.” 

Flo lightly jumped out of the swing and 
compelled Moore to take her place. After 
lecturing them both with much animation 
and eloquence on the evil of sentimentality 
in public places, she gave the swing a sud- 
den twist and ran away like a frightened 
fawn. 


Flo had always*evinced a great partiality 
for water sports and preferred to paddle 
her canoe through the rapids of swift 
mountain streams rather than participate 
in a dozen landlubberly tete a tetes, so she 
hastened to the cove where her boat was 
grounded, pushed it off shore, gaily jumped 
in and was soon paddling idly up stream. 

In the meanwhile James and Moore set 
out in hot pursuit of the girl who had so 
unceremoniously eluded them. They ar- 
rived at the shore of the cove just as the 
canoe pulled out and, finding they were 
both left behind, proceeded to blame each 
other and have it out in personal encoun- 
ter. This situation might have led to san- 
guinary results had not Moore affably held“ 
out his hand to the other and said: 

“Look here, old pal, why should we quar- 
rel? You know that all’s fair in love and 
war, so let’s call it a truce. We will each 
pursue our separate campaign, and may the 
best man win!” 


For a moment James looked at his rival 
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incredulously, but finally shook hands and 
responded : 

“Right you are, Jack, and I now give 
my hand and my heart to this vote, as the 
patriot, Patrick Henry, once said.” 

While they were thus conversing Flo, 
who had watched the young men from 
mid-stream, failed to give her canoe the 
proper attention in the turbulent water and 
before she realized her danger she was 
floundering in the rapids, crying franti- 
cally for help. 

The swollen stream was carrying her 
swiftly toward the dangerous rapids and it 
was apparent that something had to be 
done at once if she was to be saved. 
Moore had been walking after her along 
the bank of the river and as soon as he 
heard her outcry he flung off his coat, hat 
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FLO GOES CANOEING 


and shoes and plunged manfully into the 
swollen stream. With strong limbs and 
steady strokes he soon reached the sinking 
girl. Before he got her ashore, however, 
he was obliged to buffet the second rapids 
and this so overtaxed his strength that 
when he at last reached the rocks with 
his burden he fell fainting beside the un- 
conscious form of Flo. 

James had been following Moore at a 
short distance and witnessed the brave res- 
cue. He rushed to the side of the couple 








and, believing that Moore was none the 
worse for his experience but simply ex- 
hausted, he devoted his attention to 
who was still unconscious. He carried her 
from the rocks to the shore, easily wading 
through the shallows. While in the act of 
reviving her he discovered that his chum’s 
necktie was tightly clasped in the uncon- 
scious girl’s right hand. 

“Moore’s necktie, by Jove!” he mur- 
mured. “Ye gods, I have an idea! Did 
he not say all’s fair in love and war? 
Well, Jack, better look to your laurels for 
I am a Napoleon in strategy.” James knew 
that Flo could readily recognize the neck- 
tie worn by either for she had re-arranged 
them both for the young men in coquettish 
fun a short time ago at the swing. So he 
took Moore’s tie out of the unconscious 
girl’s hand and put his own there in place 
of it. Then he waded back into the water 
and thoroughly soaked his clothing. Be- 
draggled and dripping with water he there- 
upon returned to the girl who was now re- 
viving. 

“Ah, at last you have come to, Miss 
Armstrong. I congratulate you; that was 
a narrow escape. I reached you just at the 
right moment, for you were sinking for 
the third and last time. It was a hard 
swim, I assure you, and I thank my lucky 
stars that father had the foresight to make 
an expert swimmer of me in early youth, 
or it is hard to say what might have be- 
come of both of us.” 

“You are, indeed, a brave boy and have 
saved my life,” responded Flo meekly, for 
her nerves had been badly shattered by her 
unusual experience and she was anything 
but the dashing coquette of an hour before. 

Harry James escorted the young lady to 
her home where he at once became the lion 
of the hour. Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong 
were lavish in the praises of what they 
termed “the young hero’s manhood,” and 
he wore the crown of glory that they 
weaved for him with fairly good grace, 
for he justified his reprehensible conduct 
by the battle-cry of his chum: “All’s fair 
in love and war.” 

“This is love,” he mused, “and Jack is 
too much of a man to crawfish on his own 
proposition.” 

When Jack Moore revived, down on the 
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rocks, Flo, of course, was nowhere to be 
seen. The water purled along angrily past 
Jack as if protesting vigorously to the 
young hero for having robbed it of its 
prey, but Jack supposed that the current 
had carried Flo away again, so he mus- 
tered up his remaining strength and has- 
tened to the Armstrong home as fast as 
possible in order to apprise Flo’s parents 
of what had happened and to secure imme- 
diate help for a searching expedition. 
When he arrived at the Armstrong home 
he found to his utter consternation that the 
girl had reached there safely and that 
James was being crowned and feted as the 
shining hero of the adventure. 

“You are a trifle late, my dear Mr. 
Moore,” drawled Flo’s father as he ad- 
justed his nose-glasses and beamed upon 
Jack scrutinizingly. “I am afraid that had 
she waited until you came to the rescue her 
body might now be floating down the rap- 
ids. Mr. James, however, proved equal to 
the occasion, I am happy to inform you, 
sir, but nevertheless you are welcome to 
assist in doing homage to our brave young 
friend, for I bear you no ill-will, sir, real- 
izing only too well that all men are not 
born heroes.” 

Jack Moore bit his lip but repressed a 
bitter reply. He at once determined to find 
Harry and, after giving him a sound 
thrashing, to denounce him openly to Flo 
and her parents. 

The young men met a few hours later 
in the garden, Jack’s eyes flashing fire, and 
Harry smiling nonchalantly. 


As Moore was about to interrogate 
James, the latter laughingly extended his 
hand to Jack and said airily: 

“Well, Jack, old pal, that’s a horse on 
you. You see I exchanged neckties while 
Flo was still unconscious, and she at once 
recognized the one she had clutched in her 
hand as belonging to me, so I had no trou- 
ble whatever in getting all the credit for 
the rescue and being crowned as the hero. 
Remember our bargain, old man, ‘all’s fair 
in love and war.” 

Jack gazed mutely at his rival for a long 
while, and secretly admired the stupendous 
impertinence of the young man, but finally 
he also smiled and shook hands with him, 
vowing inwardly to wait for his revenge 

















FLO ARMSTRONG 


until a more opportune moment. 

As he departed he whistled softly and 
then murmured: 

“Well, now, doesn’t that beat the Old 
Nick? But then, it’s been said that if you 
give a calf enough rope he'll surely hang 
himself, so gather yourself up Jack Moore, 
and pay out the rope.” 

On the following day James was still 
being showered with compliments and 
throughout the mountain resort he was ac- 
claimed a hero, while Jack Moore, with de- 
termined mien, diligently fought off the 
glooms. There were a number of occa- 
sions when he controlled his temper with 
difficulty, particularly when he saw Flo 
playfully flirting with James, while contin- 
ually complimenting the usurper on his 
prowess as a swimmer. 

“The scoundrel,” murmured Jack, “how 
he loves to rub it in. But I cannot sully 
my word of honor. Perhaps Fate will be 
kind to me after all.” 

It was another one of those rare morn- 
ings in the mountains when all animated 
beings feel the joy of living; when the 
soul seems in harmony with Nature, 
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breathing a euphonious melody of content- 
ment into every living thing. Flo was in 
high spirits and demanded that Harry take 
her for another canoe ride through the 
rapids after Jack Moore, for reasons which 
the reader can well appreciate, had refused 
her taunting invitation to accompany her. 

“Oh, I know you are afraid of the wa- 
ter, Jack, so I won't insist,” cooed the 
lively Miss Flo. “Come along, Harry, and 
be my hero again for the day.” 

The latter did not hesitate a moment and 
laughingly accompanied the pretty girl, af- 
ter mischievously winking at Jack. 

After paddling around for a while the 
couple landed upon an island where they 
spent most of the day in the double pas- 
time of picking flowers and swapping sen- 
timental and airy speeches. Jack Moore, 
the avenging Nemesis, however, had fol- 
lowed them and trailed the couple all day. 
He also went to the island without their 
knowledge, and hid his own canoe among 
the bushes. When he figured it was about 
time for them to depart he shoved Flo’s 
boat off shore so that it would drift slowly 
toward the rapids. Then he concealed him- 
self near by to await developments. 

While Flo and Harry were strolling 
around the island the spurious hero took 
advantage of his environment and his false 
position in the eyes of the girl and at- 
tempted to embrace and kiss her. This in- 
dignity so angered Flo that she smartly 
boxed the young man’s ears, remarking 
after she had done so: 

“T had regarded you as a gentleman, Mr. 
James, and entirely incapable of taking 
such a mean advantage of a girl. I see I 
am mistaken, however, and now I wish to 
be taken home immediately.” 

Harry’s profuse apologies left Flo un- 
forgiving, and when they arrived at the 
shore they discovered to their amazement 
that Flo’s canoe was drifting away rapidly. 

“You are an expert swimmer, Mr. James, 
so I pray you, jump in and bring back my 
canoe.” 

“It is impossible to reach it, Miss Arm- 
strong, for it has now almost reached the 
rapids,” responded Harry. 

“Can it be true that you have suddenly 
been seized with an attack of cowardice?” 
snapped Flo. “If you have a vestige of 


courage left I demand that you bring back 
my canoe.” 

After hesitating a while, Harry at- 
tempted to reach the boat by wading, but 
his efforts were clumsy and laughable. At 
last he perceived that there was no help 
for him but to boldly plunge into the water 
and trust to fate. The young man was 
soon beyond his depth and began to floun- 
der around desperately. Flo was much 
amused until she heard James loudly shout- 
ing for help. When she began to realize 
that she had been the cause of an impend- 
ing tragedy she joined the drowning man 
in frantic cries for assistance. In this 
emergency Moore conveniently appeared 
with calm inquiries as to the nature of the 
trouble. 

“Heavens, Jack, help him,” cried Flo, 
“don’t you see Harry is drowning? It was 
all my fault, for I made him go after my 
canoe because he led me to believe that he 
was a great swimmer.” 

Before Flo had concluded her appeal 
Jack -was in the water and after several 
strong and vigorous strokes he reached the 
drowning man. With great skill and dex- 
terity he managed to bring him back to 
shore. He thereupon swam out again and 
secured the canoe which was about to en- 
ter the rapids. When this had been accom- 
plished and Harry had been revived, Jack 
looked condolingly down at him and said: 

“Really, Harry, what seems to have been 
the trouble? Did you not know that the 
water of mountain streams is most provok- 
ingly wet? While ‘all is fair in love and 
war you should remember, dear boy, that 
landlubbers always avoid the high seas. 
Come along, Miss Armstrong, and let us 
apprise your parents of the close escape 
you had today from being saved all over 
again by a man who never swam a stroke 
in all his life.” 

Flo gave James a withering glance as 
she fired this parting shot: 

“And Harry, for fear that you might 
forget me sooner than I desire you shall, 
I request that you keep this boquet we 
plucked, particularly that bold, brassy sun- 
flower in the center which is a very rare 
variety around these parts. Farewell! 
Come along, Jack, let us leave him to his 
thoughts.” 
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“You will find my canoe in those bushes 
when you are ready to depart,” shouted 
Jack in leaving, “but be careful you don't 
fall out, old pal, for we may not be around 
this way again until tomorrow.” 


A low, sighing breeze began to moan 
drearily through the treetops on the island. 
The sun was setting like a big ball of red 
fire on the western horizon, while Nature 
was beginning to wrap her mantle of quiet 
and repose about the beautiful landscape, 
but Harry James still sat motionless, look- 
ing sadly at a boquet of wild flowers, and 
a bold obtruding sunflower in particular. 


“It is true,” he murmured, as he slowly 
arose and made for the clump of bushes :o 
get Jack’s canoe. “Yes, by the great horn 
spoon, it is true; a despicable deed invari- 


ably merits its deserving contempt. He 
who seeks glory or material things through 
deceit or trickery will be humiliated by the 
ashes of defeat and scorn. Flo Armstrong 
is lost to me, but thank God I have learned 
a lesson today and a new man will go 
forth into the world henceforth. Harry 
James, get a move on you, for you are 
booked for town on the nine o’clock flyer 
tonight.” - 

True to his resolution, he departed that 
evening after writing a full confession of 
his reprehensible conduct and giving Jack 
all the credit he deserved. It is needless 
to add that the latter now became the real 
hero, and as cards are out for a wedding 
at the Armstrong home a fortnight hence, 
it may be assumed that Jack Moore like- 
wise reaped some substantial reward. 











OLD THANHOUSERITES BACK IN HARNESS. 


Among the principals engaged for the new (third) Thanhouser weekly release is the 
leading man of a year ago, William Garwood. Followers of Independent pictures will 
at once recall this handsome ex-Thanhouserite, and will rejoice greatly at the news of 
his re-engagement. Garwood is a native of Springfield, Missouri, and a graduate of old 
Drury College in that town. He jumped into the acting end of the show business as 
soon as he was tall enough to pass for a man, with the Elitch Garden Stock Company 
of Denver. He has supported such celebrities as Virginia Harned, Kyrle Bellew, S. Mil- 
ler Kent, Dustin Farnum, and Joseph Wheelock, Jr., he has served in such noted “stocks” 
as the Auditorium, Los Angeles, and the Alacazar, ’Frisco. Some of his best Thanhouser 
work is seen in “Adrift,” “Checkmate,” “For Her Sake,” “Baseball in Bloomers,” and 
“Pasha’s Daughter.” 





Riley Chamberlin, while never with Mr. Thanhouser in his film enterprise, was prin- 
cipal comedian in the Thanhouser stock company at Milwaukee for many years. He is, 
of course, a finished performer of comedy parts and as real “funnymen” are a real “scarce 
article” in moving pictures, Chamberlin will be popular. Look for him as Tom’s father 
in “Why Tom Signed the Pledge,” and the farmer in “The Farm and the Flat.” 





AMERICAN HIRES NEW DIRECTOR. 


W. D. Emerson is the name of one of the American’s new producers. Mr. Emerson 
has just completed “An Hour of Terror,” an unusually good subject of an Indian nature, 
and will handle the third Western for the American each week. Mr. Emerson was for- 
merly of the Selig Polyscope Co. 
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attired cowboys stood about the sta- 

tion platform as the long Limited 
pulled in, from its hot and dusty trip across 
the desert and halted at the water-tank, 
puffing like an exhausted human, at its 
first stop since leaving Ogden. 

The cowboys formed a rather picturesque 
group as they lounged about in careless 
attitudes, puffing at their cigarettes and 
gazing with mild curiosity at the new arri- 
vals. The travelers, one after another, as 
they stepped from the train passed the 
group of punchers and made their way 
along the cinder path which led from the 
depot across Main street where it con- 
nected with a broad, board walk that con- 
tinued on down the little hamlet’s one 
thoroughfare. Following the walk one 
would come naturally to the Palace Hotel, 
pride of the city, and to the Dew Drop 
Inn, a place of liquid refreshment, that ad- 
joined the hotel. 

Among the arrivals from the Limited 
were Jim Carson, who had been East as 
far as Chicago to sell his steers; “Bud” 
Blake, who had the day before run down 
the line a ways to call on a little school- 
mistress in whom he was much interested, 
two or three traveling salesmen, represen- 
tatives of a whisky house and two cigar 
salesmen. Last, but not least, the watch- 
ing cowboys beheld a gray mustached man, 
dressed in prosperous looking clothes, and 
a handsomely gowned, brunette woman de- 
scend from one of the rear Pullmans. 
Close behind the lady and carrying her 
suitcase, walked a dapper, rather dudish 
young chap who was quite clearly one of 
the same party. 

Within a half hour after the little party 
of three had registered at the Palace Ho- 
tel, “Windy” Hicks, one of the most curi- 
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ous of the cowpunchers, lounging over the 
hotel counter ran his eye carelessly down 
the register and learned that the new arri- 
vals were Mr. and Mrs. John Huxley of 
Baltimore, accompanied by Robert Lake, 
as secretary to Mr. Huxley. 

“Gosh,” drawled “Windy” to the hotel 
clerk, “Be them folks the same Huxley's 
as own the Surprise Mine?” 

“I think you’ve guessed it, “Windy,’” an- 
swered the clerk, “at least Mr. Huxley 
asked me the quickest and best way to get 
out to the Surprise, and I told him if he’d 
wait till morning he could ride out with 
Jerry Oliver, who’s going over that way.” 

“Gee, these Huxley’s must have some 
money, I reckon, to be owning a mine like 
the Surprise, all by their lonesomes,” spec- 
ulated “Windy,” picking his teeth with a 
match that he had taken out of the hotel 
matchbox and whittled down to a sharp 
point with his pocketknife. 

“Seem to be pretty well fixed, all right,” 
hazarded the clerk. “The old man was 
wearing a sparkler the size of a turnip I 
noticed while he was writing his name m 
the register, and Mrs. Huxley wore dia- 
monds galore, too.” 

“Pretty young sort of wife the old man’s 
got, ain't he?” continued “Windy.” 
“Wouldn’t be surprised from her looks as 
though she was a gay one, though what in 
thunder a woman, young as she is, wants 
to get hitched to a man old enough to be 
her dad fer, is more than I can figger out.” 

Having collected all the information that 
seemed obtainable in connection with the 
Huxley’s, “Windy” sauntered out of the 
Palace and made his way next door and 
into the bar of the Dew Drop Inn, where 
he took his accustomed position near the 
cigar case and began to relate what he had 
learned to the group of loungers that 
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THE FOREMAN AND HIS SWEETHEART 


draped themselves along the bar. 


Next morning the Huxley’s were off 
bright and early to inspect their mining 
property, for that was the sole purpose of 
their trip west. Mrs. Huxley, being far 
from interested in mines or mining and 
having accompanied her husband only be- 
cause she was bored with her surroundings 
at the hotel, wandered off by herself soon 
after they reached the mine. 


Tripping softly down the path which led 
to the miners’ cabins, located near the 
entrance to the main shaft, Mrs. Huxley 
came unexpectedly upon a pretty scene. 
James Whitmore, foreman of the Surprise 
mine, was just in the act of kissing his 
little sweetheart, Mary Jacobs, who had 
come out from the little cottage, in which 
she dwelled with her widowed mother, to 
talk with Whitmore as he passed toward 
his duties at the mine. 

The handsome features of the foreman, 
his sturdy, athletic figure, his curling hair, 
sparkling eyes and fresh, vivid color all 
made a deep impression upon Mrs. Hux- 
ley, who had grown heartily tired of her 
husband and made no pretense of conceal- 


ing the fact. 


“What a perfectly splendid specimen of 
manhood,” thought the lady, as she watched 
Whitmore take little Mary Jacobs into his 
strong young arms, and press a kiss against 
her fair red lips, and almost as she uttered 
the words a pang of jealousy seized her. 
Why could not her husband have possessed 
both wealth and beauty, she wondered. 
How she could have loved a man with the 
good looks of the foreman of her hus- 
band’s mine! What woman would not 
worship such a husband! Instead, her 
lord and mate was old, gray mustached, his 
eyes were growing dim and faded, he no 
longer cared for the pleasures that appealed 
to her, and preferred to spend his evenings 
at the club or with his paper in preference 
to taking her to parties, theatres and other 
entertainments. 


Almost unconsciously, Mrs. Huxley be- 
gan to hate Mary Jacobs for her good for- 
tune in winning the love of such a man as 
Whitmore. A day or two later she dis- 
covered that “Bob” Lake, her husband’s 
secretary, had met and was much attracted 
by the little miner’s daughter. “Why, 
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THE HUXLEY’S DJSAGREE 


Bob,” she said to him, ”can it be that you 
have traveled all the way from Baltimore 
out here to meet your fate at last in a 
simple little miss like her?” 

“She certainly is a little beauty,” cried 
Lake. “That ‘simple little miss’ business 
may be all right, but I’ll stake her simplic- 
ity and fresh, young beauty against any of 
your eastern society belles and guarantee 
that she'll win out over all competition. 
She is a girl in a thousand!” and Bob went 
clattering off to meet the little lady of his 
dreams. 

Mrs. Huxley had an opportunity later 
that same day of meeting Whitmore and 
found him every bit as attractive conversa- 
tionally as she had discovered him to be 
physically and from the standpoint of good 
looks. The lady even so far forgot herself 
as to permit her warm regard for him to 
be quite evident. Whitmore, though some- 
what surprised that his boss’ wife should 
be so suddenly taken with him, failed to 
respond more than half-heartedly to her 
compliments and expressions of friendli- 
ness, for he knew, of course, that she was 
married, was thie wife of his employer, a 


wealthy man, and anyway his own affec- 
tions were so centered in little Mary Ja- 
cobs that he never could look with eyes of 
affection upon any other woman. 

In spite of the fact that Whitmore was 
acting so coldly toward her, Mrs. Huxley 
grew more and more friendly and affec- 
tionate. She had slipped her arm through 
his as they descended the path together, 
pretending to need the support thus given, 
but it took a good deal of pretense for 
even Mrs. Huxley to accqunt in a rational 
way for her sudden running of her fingers 
through Whitmore’s curly hair, and her 
later slipping of a firm, round arm about 
his neck, as the two sat on a rocky ledge, 
looking down upon the mine and its rough 
wooden |uildings in the valley below them. 

Chance, a day later, gave Mrs. Huxley 
an opportunity to strike a blow at the 
match impending between Mary Jacobs 
and Whitmore. The little mountain maid 
showed her interest in a game of solitaire 
with which Mrs. Huxley was passing an 
idle hour. “Are you interested in cards, 
my dear?” the mine owner’s wife asked, 
as she looked up to discover Mary, with 
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her eyes fastened on the brightly colored 
pasteboards. 

“Oh, not so very much. I have always 
been a little afraid of them, principally I 
guess, because fortune tellers use them in 
predicting the future. They, therefore, 
seem sort of mysterious and spooky to me 
I guess, though I am sure I don’t see how 
anyone can read the future in a pack of 
common cards.” 

“You don’t?” questioned Mrs. Huxley. 
“Well, then, you come right over here be- 
side me and I'll show you. I’ve told for- 
tunes lots of times and do you know I’m 
most always right, it turns out afterwards. 
I can’t account for this strange power, my- 
self, but I really do prophesy some most 
marvelous things and all of them have just 
happened to come true a little later on.” 

“Is that really so?” asked Mary. “If 
the future has anything dreadful in store 
for me I don’t believe I’d care to know 
about it now, in advance, ’cause then all 
my happiness would be spoiled, and I’d 
worry about what was going to happen to 
me.” 

“You foolish girl,” exclaimed Mrs. Hux- 
ley. “I just know the cards haven’t any- 
thing dreadful in store for you. Instead, 
it’s most likely a life full of happiness and 
good cheer that lies ahead of you. But 
come, we'll see.” 

Then began a strange scene, for while 
the simple little mountain maid watched 
the cards as, one by one, they were laid 
out before her, the rich wife of the mine 
owner made up a strange, weird story for 
her “future” as told by the cards, and laid 
special emphasis upon the fact that “any 
further attention from a tall, dark mine 
foreman is sure to result in harm to the 
latter and only heartache for yourself. On 
the other hand, I see a rich, or at least 
fairly well to do young man, employed by 
a certain rich mine owner as private secre- 
tary, who loves you dearly and who has 
the power to make you intensely happy. 
Look with favor upon his suit, for he 
can make the future rosy indeed for you, 
while the dark man, with whom you are 
now infatuated, or imagine you are, is en- 
tirely unworthy of you and not to be 
trusted.” 

As Mrs. Huxley finished her story, Mary 





looked up with tears almost shining in her 
eyes, for she seriously believed every word 
of the “fortune” which Mrs. Huxley was 
telling her. Though no names were men- 
tioned, it was not hard for her to identify 
the “dark, mine foreman” as James Whit- 
more, while she knew no “rich man’s sec- 
retary” except Bob Lake and he, she knew, 
had indeed tried to make love to her just 
as the “fortune” said he would. 

But what bothered Mary was the fact 
that the “fortune” seemed to have things 
turned around just the opposite way from 
that in which she would have had them. 
The “dark mine foreman” was the man she 
loved and she could scarcely believe her 
ears when Mrs. Huxley declared that “he 
is entirely unworthy of you and not to be 
trusted.” At that point she almost 
screamed out “James is to be trusted. He 
is true and faithful if ever a man was, and 
you musn’t say such things about him,” but 
she stopped herself in time, for she remem- 
bered Mrs. Huxley had not mentioned any 
names and would be sure to think it strange 
if she were to give voice to her thoughts 
and suspicions regarding the men referred 
to in the fortune. 

Mary left Mrs. Huxley with her mind in 

a whirl, for even though she tried to laugh 
at her fears, she still was overpowered by 
that strange dread of the unknown. Per- 
haps, it might all be true after all, and 
maybe James was deceiving her and Bob 
the man who really loved her after all— 
but that couldn’t be, for she had only 
known Bob a little more than a week, while 
James had loved her almost from her 
babyhood, of so it seemed. 
“Mrs. Huxley was more than delighted 
with the impression. which she had cre- 
ated by her fortune telling and craftily 
planned on going still farther in breaking 
up the match between Whitmore and Mary. 
If only she could get James into an em- 
barrassing position and then have Mary 
discover them! That was it! With Bob’s 
assistance it could be done, too, for Bob 
would do anything to gain Mary’s regard 
and showing up Whitmore as a man who 
could not be trusted, who was false and 
faithless, would be a task after Bob’s own 
heart. 

Her scheme all arranged down to the 
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very minute at which events were to begin 
to happen, Mrs. Huxley left next day for 
another trip to the mine, while Lake hur- 
ried away to accomplish his part in the 
little drama that had been arranged, and 
for which the characters were now taking 
their places. 

As planned already, Mrs. Huxley en- 
countered Whitmore near the shafthouse 
and dragged him off to their rocky ledge, 
from whence the two could look down up- 
on the valley below. She slipped an arm 
carelessly across his shoulder as they sat 
near each other, pulled his head towards 














Mary the whole happening seemed like a 
strange, awful nightmare. Little did she 
suspect that it had all been arranged for 
her benefit and that she had been fairly 
dragged to the vantage point in the hedge, 
from whence she could miss no action of 
the two characters beyond. 

Like a flash the “fortune” was confirmed 
for Mary. The words of Mrs. Huxley— 
“The dark man with whom you are now 
infatuated, or imagine you are, is wholly 
unworthy of you, and not to be trusted,” 
seemed to burn into Mary’s brain in letters 
of fire. It was all true then! James was 
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WHITMORE AND MARY 


her own and finally even ventured to kiss 
him. Whitmore thought it all very queer 
actions for the wife of his employer, but 
decided that if he cared to hold his job he 
had best submit to even the hugs and 
kisses, though deep disgust filled his heart 
every time that Mrs. Huxley even so much 
as approached him. 


Little did Whitmore suspect that in the 
moment when Mrs. Huxley had kissed and 
caressed him little Mary Jacobs was look- 
ing on from a hedge close by, where she 
had been led, just in time, by Lake. To 





deceiving her! He was in love with Mrs. 
Huxley, a married woman! Oh, the dis- 
grace of it all, why could not the earth 
open and swallow her in the moment of 
her discovery of his fickleness! With tear 
dimmed eyes Mary turned from the scene 
and, entirely forgetful of Lake, she dashed 
for her own little home as fast as her 
feet could carry her, and entering the pri- 
vacy of her own bedroom she cast herself 
upon the snowy spread and sobbed as 
though her heart would break. 


Mrs. Huxley, meanwhile, her point ac- 
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complished, soon suggested to Whitmore 
that they move back toward the mine. 
Whitmore, anxious to escape from Mrs. 
Huxley’s toils, was only too glad to accept 
and all unconscious of the heartache which 
he had caused Mary, he returned along 
the path that led past the hedge and so 
back to the shafthouse. 

That afternoon Mrs. Huxley met Lake 
by appointment on the little hill, back of 
the mine buildings. She wanted to talk 
things over with him, find out what Mary 
had said when she saw the apparent fickle- 
ness of Whitmore and, finally, arrange to 
continue their plans for breaking up the 
match should further action be necessary. 

The two had chosen the meeting place on 
the hill back of the mine because they 
thought it the most secluded spot conve- 
nient for them to reach and talk over 
confidential matters, and because they 
could see anyone approaching from a dis- 
tance in most directions and so would be 
able to change the subject before they 
could possibly be overheard. 

Just as they arrived and took their seats 
upon a huge boulder that stood nearby 
they were surprised to see Whitmore come 
dashing past from just beyond where they 


stood. He “was running at top speed as 
though matters of importance needed his 
attention or he was flying from some dan- 
ger in the direction from whence he had 
come. 

Whitmore’s face paled as he caught 
sight of Mrs. Huxley and the secretary 
and he frantically waved toward them to 
run, shouting, “Look out for the blast. 
The fuse is lighted. Run for your lives!” 

For a second the two stood as if petri- 
fied. Then Lake’s knees trembled beneath 
him as he began to comprehend the warn- 
ing that Whitmore had shouted. Before 
he could take to his heels, and before Mrs. 
Huxley seemed to fully grasp the situa- 
tion, there was a deafening explosion, a 
flash of color and a swirl of smoke, 
through which giant rocks could be seen 
tossed aloft by the dynamite, and then the 
huge boulders returned to earth, the smoke 
cleared away, the noise grew faint in the 
distance and amid the torn hillside, littered 
with debris of the explosion, might be seen 
the lifeless bodies of the faithless wife and 
her husband’s private secretary. 

The blast, touched off by Whitmore in 
cleaning up the hill back of the mine, had 
put an end forever to the meddlers. 
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THE NEW CLERK 


MAJESTIC 


N the office of the United Co-operative 
| Company, sat a while-haired man look- 


ing through a mass of correspondence 
which lay at his elbow, every now and then 
glancing up from his work to look out of 
the window at the tangled masses of hu- 
manity on the street below. It was J. M. 
Gray, the senior partner of the firm, whose 
remarkable mail-order business had neces- 
sitated the taking of larger office space. 


There was something kind about the. 


man’s face, a sympathy for all forms of 
suffering, but the light of battle still 
gleamed in the grey eyes, eyes that had 
gained their owner the title of “Old Eagle 
Eye,” among his business associates, owing 
to his almost superhuman shrewdness in 
mastering financial detail. 

Suddenly his peace of mind was broken 
by the abrupt entrance of his red-haired 
office boy who smilingly handed his em- 
ployer a card upon which was neatly writ- 
ten—Mr. Robert Hunt. 

Gray examined the card with a small de- 
gree of interest, silently tapping his foot 
upon the heavy rug beneath his chair and 
awaiting the comment from “Reddy,” 
which was always sure to come as regu- 
larly as it had done since the time, three 
years before, when the senior partner had 
picked up the little fiery haired urchin 
from the street corner, where he was sell- 
ing newspapers. 

“Looks like a green horn after a job,” 
piped the boyish voice. 

“Send him in,” said Gray, and his eyes 
softened considerably as they followed the 
retreating slender figure. 

Very soon the door opened again and 
Robert Hunt entered. 

The man in the foreground, surely ne 
must be some old friend, for his smiling 
face and outstretched hand was so unlike 


By Raymond L. Schrock 


the others that he had seen that day. It 
was true he was looking for a position, 
but the recommendation of his old em- 
ployer had been carelessly read and re- 
turned by all he had encountered so far. 


“I am very glad to make your acquain- 
tance,” said Gray, as he sized up the new- 
comer from head to heel. Then he smiled 
again, confident in his mind, that the very 
man to fill the position of clerk in his outer 
office stood before him. 


“Just find a chair and make yourself 
comfortable,” continued the financier. 
“What can I do for you this morning?” 

At last Hunt found his tongue and with 
the other’s smiling face as a prompter 
launched forth upon his quest. 

Very briefly, he was seeking employment 
that would afford better opportunities for 
supporting his invalid mother. 

“Have you any recommendation for your 
former experience?” queried Gray. 

“Oh, yes sir!” came the quick answer, 
and the young man handed an official-look- 
ing envelope to the other who slowly 
glanced through the contents, then placed 
it upon a file. 

“I don’t know at present if there is a 
vacancy,” Gray said, at the same time men- 
tally picturing several that needed imme- 
diate filling; then, noting the look of dis- 
couragement upon the young man’s face, 
he continued, “But I do hope and think I 
can find one. I will send for you as soon 
as the chance arrives. Just write your 
address upon your card and leave it with 
me.” 

Hunt mechanically complied with the re- 
quest and bidding the financier “good af- 
ternoon” trudged out of the building, feel- 
ing sore and disappointed at his failure to 
land an immediate position. 

As soon as Gray felt sure that his visi- 
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tor was well out of the building he laughed 
softly to himself and, turning in his chair, 
wrote a brief note which he placed in an 
envelope and then pressed the bell at his 
elbow. Immediately “Reddy” appeared but 
this time a frown covered his freckled fea- 
tures and his eyes flashed angrily at the 
other. 

“Take this envelope to the address 
marked upon it at six o’clock this evening 
and by the way, the young man you just 
brought into my office will be the new 
clerk.” 

“Reddy” never gave much demonstra- 
tion of his emotions, but as his employer 
finished he clapped his hands and cried, 
“You’re a brick!” Then seizing upon the 
envelope he darted out of the door entirely 
defying all laws of order or decorum. 

In the meantime, Hunt returned to ‘his 
humble lodgings in the outskirts of the 
great city having lost all confidence in hu- 
manity and himself as well. As he entered 
the quiet sitting-room, where his mother 
sat, propped up with pillows, he gave an 
involuntary groan of despair, at which the 
sunken eyes of the invalid opened and she 
smiled happily: upon her son, her benefac- 
tor, who was doing everything in his pow- 
er that she might be made more comfort- 
able. 

“Tt is I, mother,” said Hunt, as he 
stroked her pale brow and smoothed back 
the grey hair that once had been the talk 
of all who had known her. Ah! but time 
does make many changes. 

Ten years before, she had suffered a fall 
which, although slight, had left her a hope- 
less invalid, but Robert had been such a 
good son that her cares were few, and 
every evening he would sit at her bedside 
and read the papers to her. 

Noting the sad look upon his face she 
took hold of his arm and said, “What’s the 
matter, boy?” 

“Nothing is wrong only I am very tired,” 
came the reply. : 

“Don’t try to deceive me son,” she con- 
tinued, “You have not been successful to- 
day and you are discouraged.” 

She had touched the true cause of his 
melancholy and, had she but known that 
a scant four dollars was all that separated 
them from poverty, she would have real- 


ized her son’s feelings. However, he had 
kept her from knowing the worst, hoping 
vaguely that by chance he would be able to 
get a job before his meagre savings had all 
been spent, though the future had a dark 
and ominous outlook and he dreaded the 
time, approaching so fast, when he would 
be forced to divulge the terrible truth. 

In the midst of their gloom a knock 
sounded upon the door and he listlessly 
answered the summons, recoiling in sur- 
prise as “Reddy,” the office boy, handed 
him an envelope and added, “Success to 
yuh,” then bounded away again. 

With eyes swimming with tears and 
heart madly pounding against his breast he 
found his way to his mother’s side where 
the two eagerly devoured the letter. 

“Mr. Robert Hunt, 

Dear Sir—We have accepted your appli- 
cation of recent date, and extend to you the 
best wishes of the firm. Report to Mr. 
Steele, Mgr., tomorrow morning. ~ 

Respectfully, 
The United Co-Operative Co. 
Per J. M. Gray. 

The world had at last opened its arms 
to them and mother and son sat in silence, 
thrilling with joy at the turn of the bal- 
ance. " ‘ a o 

Ding-a-ling—a-ling—a-ling—a-ling ! 

The sharp stacatto ring of an alarm 
clock reverberated through the silent room, 
and smote upon the ears of a sleeper, who 
stirred restlessly and not until another ear- 
splitting reminder, which human ingenuity 
made an intermittent alarm, rang out did 
the figure in bed open his eyes. It was a 
man, who raised himself on one arm, winc- 
ing with pain at every contraction of a 
muscle, and held his head tenderly in his 
hand as if not exactly satisfied as to its 
size. 

His eyes were sunken behind a pair of 
high cheek bones and deep circled by dark 
patches, giving his features a hungry look. 

No wonder he had slept the limit. How 
could any man expect to be out half the 
night and awaken at seven with a fresh 
mind. 

But Guy Steele was just the sort of a 
fellow to believe himself capable of sus- 
taining life at any cost, which accounted 
for his wild debauchery and other dissipa- 
tions. 
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His evening program consisted chiefly of 
three things. In the first place, he would 
consume great quantities of liquor and then 
seeking a gilded gambling den, would trust 
his luck to the relentless capers of the lit- 
tle colored balls and the croupier, who 
raked in the money. Then losing all his 
ready cash, he would seek sympathy by be- 
coming gloriously drunk. 

The crowd of professionals that hung 
about Martin’s rooms marveled at Steele's 
remarkable nerve and ability to produce 








his over-stimulated nerves would allow, 
then, casting a farewell look over his scat- 
tered possessions, set out for his werk. 
Arriving at the office in a wicked frame 
of mind, Steele hardly took the trouble to 
speak to May Manton, the pretty stenog- 
rapher, to whom he was paying marked at- 
tentions, but passed on to his desk and 
threw the cover back with a loud bang. 
At that moment the office boy ushered 
Robert Hunt into the office and pointed to 
Steele, who was viciously opening the 











HUNT MEETS MAY 


money at the right time. Others wondered 
who the young man could be, that was al- 
ways attired in the same smart tuxedo, 
but the world that separated his daily 
maneuvers from those of the night was so 
broad that no one would have associated 
the young sport with Guy Steele, office 
manager of the United Co-operative Com- 
pany. 

The young man slowly and laboriously 
arose from the bed and dressed as fast as 


morning’s mail and hurling papers right 
and left. “Nice mood this A. M.,” piped 
Reddy, who darted out of the door, as the 


manager turned his malevolent looks upon 
Hunt. 


The latter drew his credentials from his 
pocket and handed them to Steele, who 
carelessly glanced them over and arose 
saying, “Your desk is in the corner, beside 
Miss Manton. By the way, Miss Manton, 
this is Mr. Hunt, the new clerk. I hope we 
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can work as harmoniously with three as 
we did before with two.” At this he turned 
to his work, leaving Hunt standing in awk- 
ward silence admiring pretty Miss Manton, 
who seemed much impressed by the manly 
newcomer and who expressed her open ad- 
miration by her most charming smile. 


Seeing that the newcomer was making 
a hit with his lady fair, Steele turned 
about sharply and in a tone of biting sar- 
casm, at which he was an adept, remarked, 
“When you two have exchanged the nec- 
essary greetings, customary to making an 
acquaintance, suppose we get down to busi- 
ness. Miss Manton will show you where 
to get the clearance sheets. Check them up 
and place the totals at the bottom. If you 
fail to understand, don’t fail to ask ques- 
tions.” At this he bustled out of the room, 
slamming the door. 

“Fine temper,” said Hunt. 

“Don’t mind him,” replied the stenogra- 
pher, “he gets streaks like this ever so 
often, but he knows the business.” 

Steele returned at this moment and pre- 
vented further discussion. Turning to his 
correspondence, he was soon buried in a 
letter that clutched at the very portals of 
his honor. Another nightmare staring at 
him from his shady past. The letter read 
as follows: 

“Mr. Gy Steal— 

Yu gotta cum acros wid dat koin I tel 
yu I kept yu outa more than wun scrap. 
If yu dunt bring me a 25 I blow on yu. 

Bil Yong.” 

Steele had faced all sorts of desperate 
situations, but this man was a great deal 
different to reckon with. The very tone of 
the letter suggested that the writer was 
not gifted with much patience, so the young 
office manager began to rack his mind as 
to how to raise the necessary money. 

Just the night before Steele had spent 
all his ready cash, besides incurring several 
IOU’s and he was nearly crazed, for 
Young’s warning seemed to hit hard. 

At his left elbow, on the desk, lay the 
morning’s mail that he had just opened 
and several greenbacks peeped from the 
pile, for a great many customers sent loose 
money with their orders. Here was a 
chance to get the needed money and no 
one would be any the wiser. Any man, 
who was fool enough to send money so 





recklessly through the mails deserved to 
lose it, thought Steele and besides he could 
replace it, later on, and thus clear suspic- 
ion, should any arise. 

Very cautiously, he turned about, noting 
to his satisfaction that the new clerk was 
buried in a pile of clearance sheets and 
the pretty stenographer busy with a stack 
of letters, so he calmly looked through the 
mail and selected two tens and a five. He 
crammed them into his pocket with a 
strange feeling creeping through his body. 
* * ~~ 2 * * * * ca 


Six weeks had passed since that mem- 
orable day, when Robert Hunt first be- 
came the new clerk for the United Co- 
operative Company, six weeks which had 
brought a great many new phases. 

In the first place, Steele, who had at 
first treated Hunt with coldness, had 
changed his attitude considerably and had 
even gone so far as to borrow ten dollars 
one night when he was entertaining May 
and had encountered difficulties with his 
taxi bill and the new clerk, more for May's 
sake than anything else, had made the ivan. 

Another thing had happened. J. M. 
Gray had discovered that regularly money 
was being missed from the mail and the 
customers were firm in their beliefs that 
they had sent it, so, evidently, someone 
was helping themselves. 

It was hard to believe that anyone of the 
office force was a crook but the losses were 
going on in stich a systematic manner that 
something had to be done and done at 
once. Accordingly, Gray called up Chief 
Rinehart of the Crescent Detective Agency 
and presented his case. The agency in- 
formed him that the only method to pur- 
sue would be to have a regular customer 
send a decoy order with a marked bill, and 
so it came to pass that Dugan & Co. sent 
a ten-dollar bill, very cleverly marked in 
one corner, with figures in red ink. 

One morning Robert Hunt, who had ac- 
quired a growing affection for May Man- 
ton, stopped on his way to work and pur- 
chased a large rose to give to the stenog- 
rapher and on reaching the office was on 
the point of giving her the flower when 
Steele stormed into the room, his hand- 
some face purple with rage and his eyes 
bloodshot and puffed from the effects of a 
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wild night before. 

“Stop!” he screamed, “I resent that. 
What do you mean, by trying to butt in on 
a fellow!” At this he strode forward, 
glowered a second at Hunt, then seized the 
flower from his grasp and threw it to the 
floor. 

The new clerk sprang at Steele but the 
other dodged and assumed an attitude of 
defense. Without a doubt there would 
have been a fight, but May stepped between 
them. 

“Just pay me that ten dollars that you 
owe me,” said Hunt, “I don’t care to have 
anything more to do with you, so, if you 
will pay the debt, we can call matters at 
an end.” 

“Why, of course,” sneered Steele, “any- 
thing to end our acquaintance at once. 
Here—.” At this he drew an envelope 
from his pocket and, extracting a bill from 
its interior, handed it to Hunt, with a low, 
mocking bow, then he turned upon his heel 
and resumed his seat at the desk. 


Just then the door opened and in walked 
J. M. Gray, followed by a tall, dark 
bearded man and a policeman. The for- 
mer’s usual smiling countenance was aglow 
with a harsh triumphant look and his veins 
seemed to stand forth in ridges upon his 
hands, as if from some high nervous 
pressure. 

“Do your duty officer,” said Gray. 

The guardian of the law approached 
Hunt, saying, “I am forced to search you,” 
at which the new clerk, although amazed, 
calmly allowed the other to proceed. 

Suddenly the officer drew a ten-dollar 
bill from Hunt’s pocket and handed it to 
the tall, dark bearded man saying, “I guess 
we have got our man.” 

The latter examined the bill closely and 
give a little gasp of astonishment. In one 
corner was the tell-tale mark in red ink. 

“It is needless to say,” said Gray, “that 
someone had been robbing our mail for 
the past few months and we have at last 
discovered the guilty party. Mr. Hunt, you 
were very clever with that invalid mother 
story, but men of your calibre can always 
be caught if you go after them right.” 

“Why—I—,” gasped the new clerk, just 
realizing the accusation pointed at him. “I 
hope you don’t think I am a thief. Why 


—” here his voice broke and he stood in 
silence, the tears filling his eyes. 

“Thief is too nice a name for such as 
you,” said the officer; “come along now, 
you can tell your story to the judge.” 

“One minute,” cried Hunt, who had 
found his voice; “you are all ready to be- 
lieve me guilty, because the ten-dollar bill 
was in my possession, but I had just re- 
ceived it from Mr. Steele as payment of a 
personal debt between us.” 

“It’s a lie,” screamed the guilty man. 
“How clever he is to try and escape his 
just deserts. You can see that he is a 
thief.” 

Hardly had the word thief been uttered 
when Hunt broke from the officer’s grasp 
and landed his fist squarely upon Steele’s 
jaw, the latter falling to the floor, then, 
before the enraged clerk could inflict more 
damage upon his adversary, he was seized 
from behind by the officer, which gave the 
cringing manager a chance to arise. 

“Mr. Hunt speaks the truth,” cried the 
pretty stenographer, who had just found 
her tongue, “I saw Mr. Steele pay the debt, 
myself.” 

“How do you know but that he has 
another ten-dollar bill concealed upon him,” 
said Steele. 

“Besides,” continued May Manton, pay- 
ing no attention to the interruption, “I saw 
Mr. Steele take the bill from an envelope 
in his pocket.” 

At this all eyes were turned upon the 
guilty manager, who cringed under the 
crushing evidence and clutched desperately 
at his coat pocket to extract something 
from within but the officer was too quick 
for him and soon drew forth the envelope 
of Dugan & Co. and in addition an envel- 
ope and money from another customer. 

“Caught with the goods,” cried the offi- 
cer, “and this time you come along with 
me.” 

Steele made no resistance, but pointed a 
menacing finger at Hunt and the girl as he 
was lead to the door. 

“Never worry,” called the officer. “Ev- 
eryone has a feeling for revenge at this 
stage of the game, but a few years of 
hard labor drives it out of their systems.” 

The door slammed and once more J. M. 
Gray was the same smiling individual of old 
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THE LIGHT IN HER EYES 


“Forgive me, Hunt,” he pleaded, “ex- 
tending his hand, “I can never retrieve my- 
self for having accused you so wrongfully, 
but I the 
Beginning today, you are my office mana- 
ger.” 

After a round of hand clasps, Gray led 
the dark bearded Mr. Dugan into his pri- 


can soften wound somewhat. 


vate office, “Fine 


He ought 


where the latter said, 
young man you have with you. 
to get married.” 

“Never mind,” laughed the financier, “I 
am afraid when he does the Co-operative 


ANSWERED HUNT’S DESIRE 


will lose its stenographer.” 

Out in the other office, Hunt was sitting 
at his new seat trying to realize the import 
of what had just happened. He pitied 
Steele, crooked though he was, and won- 
dered what had caused his downfall. 

Suddenly he turned about and perceived 
a sight which caused his heart to fairly 
jump into his throat—a sight that flooded 
him with happiness. The pretty stenogra- 
pher was holding the rose, his gift, and 
was crushing it to her lips, while the light 
that glowed in her shining eyes answered 
Hunt’s one desire. 
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ROBIN HOOD 


Founded on the Legend Familiar to Every Child 


By Edna Francis 


ECLAIR 


HERE was trouble brewing in the 
T big old-fashioned living room of the 

Merwyn home in Merrie England. 
Thomas Merwyn, the master of the house, 
had been pleading for hours’ with his 
daughter, Marian, endeavoring to secure 
her promise to wed young Guy de Gis- 
bourne whom he had determined was to be 
his son-in-law, but though the father com- 
manded, pleaded, urged and threatened, it 
was all of no avail. Marian was as deter- 
mined when he finished as she had been 
when he began that she would never give 
her heart or hand to the man chosen by 
her father. 

Marian had given her heart already into 
the keeping of Robin Hood, a young noble, 
whose father’s estates had been sequestered 
during the absence of the King in the 
Crusades. Angered by the action of those 
in authority, Robin had gathered a band of 
boon companions and with them taken up 
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his residence in the Sherwood Forest from 
whence he waged a sort of warfare against 
wealthy travelers, looted passing coaches, 
and held various unpopular nobles for ran- 
som. But much as Robin despoiled the 
rich, it was not for himself, for he dis- 
tributed all his booty among the poor peas- 
ants and was loved by them as perhaps no 
man had ever been before. 

Young Guy de Gisbourne entered to 
plead his own suit, thereby interrupting 
stern old Thomas Merwyn just as he was 
working himself into a passion because his 
daughter proved so obstinate. “Try your 
hand, young man,” spoke up the father, 
“for frankly, the hussy defies me. I can do 
naught with her. She flaunts me to my 
very face and declares she will never sanc- 
tion a marriage with yourself. But, fear 
not, I have always had my way in the past, 
and by Gad, sir, I'll have my way now!” 

As Merwyn made his exit de Gisbourne 
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knelt before the fair young woman whose 
hand he sought and began to plead with 
her to look with favor upon his love mak- 
ing. Meanwhile Frair Tuck, one of Robin 
Hood’s most devoted followers, made his 
appearance. He was a rosy-cheeked, fat, 
and jolly looking man, who wore the garb 
of a priest the better to conceal his mem- 
bership in the band of Robin Hood’s. Un- 
der pretense of asking alms of the fair 
Marian he whispered in her ear that Robin 
awaited her without in the garden. 

Taking advantage of the diversion 


garden with Robin, her lover, by her side. 

“Ye Gods, he dares to even enter my 
garden!” raved Merwyn as he looked over 
Guy’s shoulder and beheld the same pic- 
ture. Both began to curse and threaten 
the life of the bold young noble, who fre- 
quently made bold trips out into the very 
heart of his enemies’ stronghold. Drawing 
his sword Guy urged Merwyn to join him 
and the two dashed out to attack Robin, 
but alas, when they reached the garden 
both Marian and her caller had vanished. 

Next day while hunting in the woods 
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GUY PLEADS WITH MARIAN 


caused by Friar Tuck’s entrance, Marian 
slipped away from the gloomy old living 
room, and dashed out to keep her tryst 
with Robin. The Friar, after asking alms 
of Guy, also made his exit from the room 
as old Thomas Merwyn returned. “What, 
still here and all alone?” asked the master 
of the house. “Aye, thy fair daughter 
seems to have business elsewhere,” replied 
de Gisbourne, and then stepping over to a 
huge window which looked out upon the 
garden he beheld Marian strolling in the 


Guy came again upon a similar scene, for 
he again beheld Robin Hood and Marian 
strolling side by side. He began again to 
curse and rave over the good fortune of 
the bandit in winning the heart of Marian 
so easily, and then he determined to wipe 
out his rival once and for all. Assembling 
some of his own servants Guy arranged 
an ambush for Robin Hood, and as Marian 
and he strolled into the trap the men 
closed in and captured the bandit. « Binding 
Robin to a tree, Guy and his men set out 
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SORE AND BRUISED, GUY'S MEN 


then to get a formal warrant for Robin's 
arrest from the Sheriff of Nottingham. 


Forgotten, during the excitement of the 
capture, the fair Marian managed to slip 
away into the shrubbery and after Guy and 
his men had disappeared she came forth 
and after summoning Little John, Allan-a- 
Dale and Will Scarlet, all members of Rob- 
in’s band, and telling them of the adven- 
ture of their leader, they all returned to 
rescue Robin, so that when Guy and his 
men returned with the warrant for Robin’s 
arrest it was the bandits themselves who 
lay in ambush awaiting them. 

Guy had been carried away with joy over 
the capture of Robin Hood and after ob- 
taining the warrant from the Sheriff of 
Nottingham he journeyed over to the Mer- 
wyn’s to show the old man the document 
and how bright he had been to capture the 
brigand. Proud as a turkeycock he strutted 
up and down the Merwyn living room, 
bragging of the capture he had made and 
the treatment in store for Robin Hood. 
“Serve the warrant and you shall have the 
hand of my daughter!” cried old Merwyn 


RETURNED FROM THE FOREST 


in his glee over the fall of Robin. “By 
Heaven! the minx shan’t longer flout me! 
I'll show her that her father doesn’t give 
in so easily!” 

Twice joyful therefore, for he had not 
only the warrant for Robin’s arrest but 
also the promise of Marian’s hand, Guy set 
out with his men to serve the warrant. 
The lookout, posted by Robin Hood, gave 
warning when Guy and his men approached 
and the merry company took stations be- 
hind trees throughout all the forest. They 
pulled down the branches in front of them- 
selves till all were concealed and Guy and 
his men strolled far into the forest until 
all were surrounded. Suddenly the band 
of Robin Hood released the branches which 
had concealed them and stood revealed. 

Imagine, if you can, the fright and con- 
sternation which spread among the serv- 
ants of Guy de Gisbourne. Despite their 
struggles all were quickly overcome and 
dragged from their horses. The bandits 
then tied them fast to trees with ropes 
formed of grapevines and creepers of the 
forest. Then they set out to capture the 
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Sheriff of Nottingham himself, for by this 
time the brigands were one and all regard- 
ing the whole matter as a lark and deter- 
mined to make an example of these men 
who had tried to capture them. 

Arrived at the Sheriff’s house, the ban- 
dits gained an entrance and surprised the 
Sheriff abed. Before Robin Hood and 
Little John could capture and bind the 
Sheriff, however, the latter had sounded an 
alarm bell by means of a cord which hung 
near his bed and guards and soldiers came 
running from all directions. Little John 
and Robin Hood were both captured and 
led away to prison. 

The Sheriff's housekeeper, a gossipy sort 
of woman, quickly spread the news of the 
important capture all over the city. It even 
came at last to the ears of Marian Mer- 
wyn and her two girl friends. Marian 


burst into tears when she heard that Robin 
had again been captured and was roughly 
chided by her father, who had also over- 
heard the news. As old Thomas Merwyn 
dragged away the housekeeper to learn 
with more detail the happenings of the 
night, Marion and her friends determined 


to see if Robin might not be rescued. 

Making their way to the square within 
which the prison stood, the pretty girls 
soon attracted the attention of the guards 
on duty without the walls. A smile from 
Marian and her friends was all that was 
needed to induce the soldiers guarding the 
prison to abandon their tramp up and 
down the walls and to lead them to stroll 
with the girls, for three such winsome 
misses rarely, if ever, fell to the lot of the 
soldiers. 

While all three guards were engaged in 
a flirtation with Marian and her friends, 
Robin Hood and Little John, looking down 
from above, saw what was happening and 
took advantage of the opportunity. They 
procured a rope, slid it over the edge of 
the wall, and in a twinkling were down it 
and dashing away for liberty. 

When the Sheriff of Nottingham discov- 
ered how Robin had escaped he was furi- 
ously angry at this fresh outrage to his 
dignity and he offered a reward, placing a 
price on Robin Hood’s head. Guy, who 
finally managed to unfasten himself from 
his bounds, returned to the city stiff and 
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MARIAN AND HER FRIENDS 


and more than ever determined to 
capture Robin and win the reward. 

Robin, with his companions, merely trav- 
eled farther into Sherwood Forest and 
there were daily joined by others, who, like 
themselves, had been down-trodden and op- 
pressed by those in authority. So the 
Sheriff’s reward, instead of resulting in 
Robin’s capture quickly only sent new re- 
cruits scurrying into the forest to join the 
band of the man who was becoming an 
idol of the peasantry. 

Some weeks later, at a wayside tavern 
in Nottingham, Guy de Gisbourne, Thomas 
Merwyn, the Sheriff of Nottingham, and 
a strange Knight might have been found 
one afternoon. Guests were scattered 
throughout the bar-room of the tavern and 
the landlord was busy waiting upon them. 
Friar Tuck was also within, apparently 
half drunk,—he was sprawled out over a 
table oblivious apparently to all his sur- 
roundings. From his position, however, he 
can overhear nearly every word spoken by 
Guy, the Sheriff, Merwyn and the stranger, 


sore, 
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PLAN ROBERT’S RELEASE 


and suddenly he assumed an even deeper 
stupor of drunkenness for he overheard 
the strange knight mention something 
about capturing a guest who is soon to ap- 
pear at the tavern. 

At this moment there was an interrup- 
tion and a tall stranger entered the tavern 
from without and took a seat at a huge 
table directly in front of the massive fire- 
place, and not many feet distant from 
where Friar Tuck crouched. The Friar 
noticed that the strange Knight nodded to 
the Sheriff and to Merwyn as much as to 
say, “This is our man!” and therefore he 
crept stealthily over toward the last visitor 
to arrive and murmured in his ear a sus- 
picion of what was going forward. The 
stranger thanked Friar Tuck and the two 
turned back to discover that the landlord 
had been summoned to the table wherc 
sat Guy, Merwyn, the Sheriff and the 
strange Knight. A moment later the land- 
lord stepped without, to return with a 
small number of soldiers and guards. 

A signal was quickly given and the sol- 
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diers rushed at the tall stranger who stood 
beside Tuck. Both drew weapons and de- 
fended themselves so vigorously that Guy 
and the strange Knight were both obliged 
to jump into the fray and help their sol- 
diers. Seeing themselves likely now to be 
overpowered by mere force of numbers 
Friar Tuck urged the stranger to fly by 
means of the fireplace. The latter con- 
sented, and being a powerful man he sud- 
denly drew the heavy table up across the 
fireplace, thus blocking their enemies, and 
the two disappeared through the wide open- 
ing back of the table. 


Friar Tuck led the stranger to Robin 
Hood’s hiding place in Sherwood Forest 
where he was warmly welcomed by the 
band. Guy de Gisbourne was more en- 
raged than ever towards Robin Hood when 
he realized that the man in the monk’s 
garment had been Friar Tuck and that the 
stranger had now found shelter with the 
bandit. 


Meanwhile, the stranger found perfect 
happiness and rest in the vast forest and 
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amid boon companions the time passed 
swiftly. While engaged in a friendly bout 
with swords one day the stranger and 
Robin Hood began each to try the mettle 
of the other. The sword thrusts grew 
faster and faster, till at last the eye could 
barely follow them and suddenly the little 
company of Robin Hood were astonished 
to see their leader disarmed by the new 
member of the band. 


Robin, himself, showed his surprise and 
exclaimed, “There is only one man alive 
capable of disarming me!” “And who may 
that be?” asked the stranger. “Our most 
gracious King,” answered Robin; when the 
stranger dropped his long cloak, that he 
had worn incessantly since joining the 
band, and all beheld Richard Coeur de 
Leon—the King. “I am he,” replied Rich- 
ard, and all the little band gathered close 
to make obeisance and do him‘ honor. 

Some days later, Robin Hood and his 
band emerged from the forest clad in the 
garments of monks. Before they departed 
the King bade them God-speed and sanc- 
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tioned their mission. Making their way to 
Merwyn’s house Friar Tuck gained en- 
trance and finally encountered Marian, 
whom he informed that Robin Hood was 
near. The girl could scarcely conceal her 
joy and eagerly awaited the appearance of 
Robin and the other disguised members of 
the band. 


The maid, however, grown suspicious 
and constantly on her guard, by orders of 
Merwyn, quickly reported the presence of 
the strange monks to Merwyn and Guy de 
Gisbourne, who were sitting together in the 
garden. The two men hastened within to 
encounter Robin Hood and Marian just 
about to leave the room. The lovers darted 
out through a side door, while Guy, who 
started to follow, was tripped up by Little 
John and Merwyn, who also sought to dart 
through the door after Robin, was neatly 
felled by Allan-a-Dale and in the confu- 
sion all escaped, leaving behind them two 
thoroughly angry men. 


As Marian, Robin and the three compan- 
ions of the bandit ran down the roadway 
they heard, dimly in the distance, Guy and 
Merwyn cursing the soldiers and guards 
and summoning all their men to start in 
pursuit. Allan-a-Dale suddenly had a bril- 
liant idea and ordered Robin, Marian and 
the rest to hurry on, leaving him behind to 
throw the pursuers off the scent. 

Seeing Fennel, a pretty peasant girl, just 
across the roadway, Allan induced her to 
change costumes with him and handed her 
his monk’s garments while he donned her 
loose-fitting gown of cheap texture. Just 
then Guy and Merwyn came in sight with 
their company of retainers. Seeing Allan 
in girl’s clothes they stop and question 
him. “Yes,” Allan answers, “I have seen 
the people you describe. They passed here 
but a few moments ago running in that 
direction,” and Allan pointed in a totally 
different direction to that which Robin, 
Marian and the others had taken. 

Robin and the fair Marian have arrived 
in the camp meanwhile. Robin proudly 
introduces his sweetheart to the King, who 
bowed low as he kissed the hand of Mer- 
wyn’s pretty daughter. The King ordered 
Friar Tuck to perform the marriage cere- 
mony, and the two lovers took their stand 


before the somewhat flustered Friar, who 
had never before performed such a rite. 
For a background to the ceremony the 
King selected a huge tree, decorated with 
a cross made of daisies. Here, Friar Tuck 
pronounced the solemn words which made 
Robin Hood and Marian man and wife. 


Just as the ceremony was completed, the 
lookout signaled that the soldiers were ap- 
proaching and before the band had time 
to receive the rather unexpected visitors 
Guy, the Sheriff, Merwyn and a company 
of soldiers came rushing through the for- 
est and seized both Robin and Marian. 


Suddenly the King stepped forth and ex- 
claimed, “Hold, that lady is Robin Hood’s 
wife!” 

“She is my daughter!” thundered Mer- 
wyn, the anger in his voice betraying the 
awful temper he possessed. “She’s an un- 
dutiful, ungrateful, disobedient wench, and 
will be properly punished when I get her 
home. Furthermore, I shall report this 
whole matter to the King, whom I under- 
stand is but just returned from the Cru- 
sades.” 


“IT am the King,” responded Richard, 
again allowing his cloak to fall back from 
his shoulders and he briefly intimated to 
the men who stood before him how deeply 
he resented the way in which their partic- 
ular section had been misruled during the 
years he was absent. Then, with a sweep 
of his arm the King ordered Robin Hood's 
men to drive all before them and Merwyn, 
Guy, the Sheriff of Nottingham and the 
soldiery were all hurled back before the 
furious assault of Robin Hood’s valiant 
followers. 

When all had returned once more to the 
camp after the battle was ended, the King 
summoned all before him and announced 
that he had just created Robin Hood “Earl 
of Huntingdon” and restored to him all 
the estates formerly possessed by his fa- 
ther, and which had been sequestered 
while Richard Coeur de Lion was absent 
from England. 

With a cheer which could be heard for 
miles the followers of Robin made known 
their pleasure over the new honors that 
had befallen him and wished both him and 
Marian long lives and pleasant ones. 
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The problem of cooling a moving-pic- 
ture theater during the hot summer months 
has been solved by W. D. Clark, proprie- 
tor of the Columbia Theater, of Marion, 
Ohio. The principle of Mr. Clark’s appar- 
atus is simple, consisting of a huge box- 
shaped affair, built in the basement of the 
theater. The box has an arrangement of 
four tiers of shelves, on which 100-pound 
cakes of ice are distributed, each shelf 
having a capacity of 500 to 700 pounds of 
ice. Fresh air is forced into the lowest of 
these chambers direct from the street 
through large pipes by means of electric 
fans. The air circulates through all the 
air passages of the box before reaching 
the theater upstairs, from where, by a me- 
chanical arrangement, the fresh air is 
equally distributed throughout the house. 
This ice-cooled air is fanned into the 
theater at the rate of 7,000 cubic feet per 
minute. The air is changed every six min- 
utes; the ceiling is twenty-five feet high, 
thus the ice-cooled air rises four feet per 
minute. No air is breathed the second 
time. “Every breath is one’s’ own.” 
lutely free of all moisture and is constantly 
changing. The cool air is forced into the 
theater in a degree to equalize the warm 
air already there, the latter being sucked 
out by means of suction fans as desired 
by the operator, this being gauged by ther- 
mometers. On a recent afternoon, when 
the outside temperature was ninety-two, the 
inside of Mr. Clark’s theater registered 
seventy-four. Experts in hygiene and 
moving-picture men from all parts of the 
country have inspected the invention and 
have pronounced it just what photoplay 
theaters need. 

* * * *K * 

Rev. Herbert A. Jump, pastor of the 
South Congregational Church, of New 
Britain, Connecticut, writing on the “Re- 
ligious Possibilities of the Motion Picture,” 
declares that to make sermons interesting 
moving-pictures are a great help. Rev. Mr. 
Jump says: “The visible drama shown in 
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the right sort of motion picture, accord- 
ingly, has religious possibilities just as the 
spoken dramatic story or parable has them. 
Both help to make the gospel vivid. In- 
deed, one many venture the statement that 
the modern motion picture offers the most 
colossal opportunity for making a fresh 
moral and religious appeal to the non- 
churched portions of the community that 
has arisen in the history of Christianity.” 
‘* € 6 =o 

The second annual national convention 
of the Motion Picture Exhibitors’ League 
of America will be held in Chicago, August 
13 to 17, and promises to be so far in ad- 
vance of the last convention as to new 
ideas, interesting topics and things of vital 
importance to the exhibitor that reserva- 
tions are being made from all over the 
United States, assuring a large attendance. 
One of the most important questions to 
come up will be that of the difference be- 
tween the exhibitor and the exchange, and 
unless some hot-headed radical monopo- 
lizes the floor it is believed that the con- 
servative forces will inaugurate a working 
plan that will bring relief to the exhibitor 
from the experiences of the past. It is ad- 
mitted by even the exchange men them- 
selves that unless some change is made in 
the methods of handling and distributing 
films, the exhibitors, if they “stick togeth- 
er,’ will join in an independent movement 
that will not only reduce the annoyance the 
exhibitor suffers from slack business meth- 
ods, carelessness and dominative spirit of 
the exchanges, but also the cost of furnish- ~ 
ing the films. It takes time to work out a 
satisfactory plan of film distribution and 
as the exchange men and producer have 
the better of the situation it will be wise 
for the exhibitor to take the matter to the 
ruling faction in the proper light, one of 
justice and appeal, not one of demand and 
intimidation. The exhibitors surely see 
this in the proper light; it’s up to them. 

* * * * * 


The value of indirect light for moving- 
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picture houses was discussed by a number 
of reformers, clergymen and business men 
in Pittsburgh recently, when it was 
charged that certain theaters were equipped 
in such a way as to countenance acts det- 
rimental to the welfare of hundreds of 
young people who attended them. Yet on 
investigation it was found that a very 
small per cent of the theaters were in that 
classification, the owners having declared 
for clean, respectable, up-to-date houses, 
around which were found no characters or 
evidence to warrant the statements of the 
so-called reformers. And it was found, 
also, that people of the best class of the 
Smoky City attended these motion picture 
theaters, and many of the patrons were 
church-going people. 
* * * * * 


The man who gave the first well-work- 
ing moving-picture machine to the world 
was an Ohioan. His first experience 
started when he was a newsboy on a rail- 
road in Michigan. He kept thinking, de- 
veloping, planning and devising for years 
until the kinto-phonograph was the result, 
closely followed by the successful kineto- 
scope, now simply the motion picture ma- 
chine. The newsboy was “Tommy” Edi- 
son, the man known today as the wizard 
of electricity. The name is sufficient. 


* * * * * 


But few persons know that with a mov- 
ing-picture machine the propagation, re- 
fraction and reflection of sound-waves can 
be prepared, so that when thrown on a 
screen, they most graphically illustrate the 
phenomena. Scientists are daily finding 
new uses for the film. 

ooo 8 8 


During a gala week in a certain small 
Ohio town, which boasts of one of the fin- 
est equipped photoplay houses in the coun- 
try, several war dramas were run. The 
music to one carried the orchestra through 
a medley of patriotic airs in which a few 
strains of “My Old Kentucky Home” are 
a part. At this particular moment, a cou- 
ple of rural residents were heard to dis- 
cuss the music. “That’s ‘Old Black Joe’,” 
said one. “No, that’s ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ ” 
replied the other, as both began to keep time 
with their feet. 


In various cities and towns all over the 
country, school-teachers, kindergarten in- 
structors and private tutors are taking their 
classes to photoplay theaters when histori- 
cal or certain dramatic productions are put 
on the screen. In a number of places, bus- 
iness men’s clubs, social organizations and 
others are taking to the moving-picture 
theaters for an evening’s or an afternoon’s 
entertainment. The popularity of the 
“movies” is ever on the increase. 

* * *& * * 


After Bernhardt, Goodwin, Mabel Tallia- 
ferro, noted English and Russian actresses 
and dancers comes Blanche Walsh, one of 
America’s leading theatrical stars, who will 
appear in a three-reel production of Tol- 
stoy’s powerful drama, “Resurrection.” 
Miss Walsh’s well-known ability in emo- 
tional roles will warrant her “making 
good” in the “movies.” Who will be the 
next of the “legitimates” to co-operate 
with the moving-picture producer in giving 
high-class drama to the patrons of the pho- 
toplay theater? 

‘sees 

The art of the photoplay director, editor 
and producer has covered many phases of 
the legitimate thespian work; from Greek 
drama to a plain portrayal of Roman and 

Italian pantomime; from French opera to 
American farce comedy; from ballet ef- 
fort to miracle plays; from novel drama- 
tization to the production of Biblical para- 
bles and the Passion play; from romanti- 
cists and classicists’ formulas and work of 
others of the Elizabethan age, present-day 
moving-picture producers present to a 
modern age in wordless drama the best of 
the early writers. Pictures today take in 
productions of Agathon, Corneille, Trissi- 
no, Vega Carpio, Strindberg, Tolstoy, 
Shakespeare, Katona, Fredro, Ibsen, Laube, 
Holberg and others. And the art is still 
in the embryo stage and it is for Americans 
to lead. 


* 


* * * & * 


In Cleveland, Cincinnati and Louisville, 
within the past thirty days four saloons 
have moved out to give up to moving-pic- 
ure theaters. 


~~ 


* * * * * 


The Southern Railroad Company has in- 
troduced the camera and film in instruct- 
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ing engineers, trainmen and other employ- 
es to obey the rules as a preventative of 
wrecks and disasters. 

* * * #& * 

The Italian-Turko war, “Custer’s Last 
right,” “Under Two Flags,” “Rip Van 
Winkle,” “Camille,” “Madame Sans Gene,” 
“Resurrection,” “The Siege of Petersburg,” 
“Martin Chuzzlewit,” “Oliver Twist” and 
“Convict Life in the Ohio Penitentiary,” 
showing Governor Harmon, are among the 
latest film releases. 

+ * * * * 

Mrs. Harry Lowe, wife of the lariat 
manipulator of the Keith circuit, now tour- 
ing America, was a Belgian toe dancer be- 
fore she married the western man several 
years ago. Before returning to the United 
States this year, Mrs. Lowe danced for a 
moving-picture concern. Recently the pic- 
tures were shown in a German village 
where her little daughter lives with an 
aunt, the little one being educated in a 
convent there. The child was taken to see 
the pictures and immediately recognized 
her mother in the toe dance. “Oh, my 
mamma, oh, my mamma!” cried the little 
girl. 

* * * * * 

The future of the moving picture is re- 
alized probably ten years before the earli- 
est time designated as “the future” in the 
advent of the Famous Players Film Com- 
pany, a company whose purpose it is to 
present the world’s foremost stars in the 
most famous successes to the moving-pic- 
ture public. Their initial production, 
“Queen Elizabeth,” reviewed in story form 
in this issue, presents the greatest dramatic 
interpreter the world has ever seen, with 
Sarah Bernhardt in the titular role. 
“Queen Elizabeth” is an historical drama 
of Elizabeth’s passionate attachment to her 
foolish young lover, Lord Essex, and his 
tragic death, one of the most absorbing 
stories history has ever written in tears 
and blood. Mr. Oliver P. Drexel’s vivid 
description of the scenes in the production 


make any other mention of the master- 
piece unnecessary, other than the fact that 
Sarah Bernhardt is accredited with the 
greatest sensation she has ever achieved, 
in the part of “Elizabeth.” 


* * * k * 


A. J. Clapiiam, the pioneer maker of 
lecture slides, is marketing some new fea- 
tures that are a little out of the ordinary. 
Many new subjects have been selected with 
great care and Mr. Clapham’s work is too 
well known to occasion comment. 


* * K KK KS 


What promises to be a big hit in the 
present tendency towards specialization in 
big features is the announcement of the 
Masko Film Company, 145 West Forty- 
fifth street, New York City, of a three- 
part moving-picture of Tolstoy’s “Resur- 
rection” with Blanche Walsh in the lead- 
ing role. Mr. Herman Mason and Mr. 
Harry L. Kovar are responsible for having 
induced Miss Blanche Walsh to act her 
greatest role before the camera, and they 
are sparing neither effort or money to 
make this feature the best picture ever pro- 
duced in America. Handsome booklets; 
colored posters and lobby displays have 
been ordered and the exclusive territory 
buyer will surely find this a highly suc- 
cessful financial undertaking. The cast se- 
lected to support Miss Blanche Walsh has 
been drawn from the legitimate stage and 
the wonderful Russian dancers have been 
introduced in the tavern scene. . - + 


* * *£ * * 


The Majestic company is anxious to pur- 
chase scenarios in which the scenes are laid 
on the farm—among pretty country back- 
grounds—and préfet them to be simple love 
stories with an element Of comedy running 
through them. Stories dealing with the 
sea, or life near the seashore are also 
greatly desired. If any of you scenario 
writers have such manuscripts, send them 
in to the Majestic company by all means. 
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THE KING’S POWER 


GREAT NORTHERN 


RINCE Walter, whilst out hunting 
P with his adjutant, the Duke of Wol- 

mer, becomes separated from the rest 
of the field, and the pair encounter Agnes, 
a prepossessing country maiden who re- 


sides with her grandmother, and of her 








dered to His Royal Highness, allows him 
to present her with a ring. In return, he 
takes a lock of her hair. 

The pair part, but the gay cavalier has 
become a lovesick swain. His thoughts are 
ever of Agnes, and a game of chess with 











THE PRINCE AND AGNES 


The ad- 
jutant, who is an ardent amateur photog- 


they inquire their whereabouts. 


rapher, observes that the Prince is struck 
by the girl’s beauty, and secures a snapshot 
of her. It is a case of love at first sight 
with the Prince and his fair charmer, and 
the latter, refusing to be momentarily rec- 
ompensed for the services she has ren- 


the adjutant proves tedious. Showing the 
lock of hair to the adjutant, the latter un- 
derstands what is troubling his royal mas- 
ter, and consoles him somewhat by pre- 
senting him with a present of the snap-shot 
he secured of the girl. To further the 
plans of the lovers, the adjutant secures a 
tenancy of the house adjoining that of 
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Agnes, and the love-making proceeds apace. 
Soon we see the happy pair in fond em- 
brace, and the compact is sealed with a 
kiss. 


But the Prince’s august parent has other 
plans for his son’s matrimonial prospects. 
For political seasons, it is necessary that 
he shall be betrothed to the Princess of 
Illyria, and at a council meeting the en- 
gagement is decided upon. Prince Walter, 
whilst enjoying a tete-a-tete with Agnes, 
is apprised by the adjutant of what has oc- 
curred, a copy of a newspaper containing 
the official announcement being handed to 
him. In a rage, he tramples the paper 
under foot, and goes off with his informer. 
Agnes chances to discover the journal, and 
reads the news which for her is fraught 
with such importance. 


The Prince decides to return home, and 
writes a letter acquainting Agnes of the 
fact that circumstances over which he has 
no control, force him to break his engage- 
ment with her. Arrived at the royal pal- 
ace, the Prince bows to the will of his 
father and the council. Both His Royal 
Highness and Agnes are, however, discon- 
solate. The former has no thoughts ex- 
cept for her to whom his heart is given, 


whilst the latter declines to be tempted 
even with the daintiest luxuries. She 
sends back the emblem of her troth, and 
the Prince writes a letter imploring her to 
see him once more, and let him spend a 
last happy hour in her company. The ad- 
jutant, seeing how matters are, takes af- 
fairs into his own hands, and visiting Ag- 
nes, prevails upon her to. gratify the 
Prince’s desire, conveying her to the pal- 
ace in his own motor car. A _ touching 
scene between the lovers in the royal gar- 
den ensues, and before parting, the Prince 
gives Agnes a white rose as the emblem 
of his undying love for her. Tender fare- 
wells are said, and Agnes returns to her 
humble abode. ; 

Life’s dream for her is over, but the 
Prince, bowing to Destiny, returns to the 
palace and is wedded to the lady of his 
father’s choice, bestowing upon her his 
name, but not his love, for that is the sole 
property of the girl of humble mein, and 
the picture closes with the newly wedded 
pair bowing their acknowledgments upon 
the balcony to the assembled populace be- 
low, who little realize that he who will 
some day rule over them has sacrificed his 
happiness in the fulfillment of his duty to 
his king and country. 








EVOLUTION OF A DUCK EGG 


REPUBLIC 


HIS is an exceptionally instructive 
7_ and time industrial, owing to the 

present agitation against the high 
price of beef and the cry of the beef barons 
that beef is becoming scarce. The picture 
was taken at the famous Gray’s Cove Farm, 
Sag Harbor, L. L, known as the largest 
duck farm in the world. From a distant 
view the place looks as though the ground 
was pure white for acres and acres; a 
closer view shows over a hundred thou- 
sand pure white ducks floating on the river 
edge of the property. 

In detail is given the entire existence of 
the duck, from the gathering of the eggs 
in the nests to the serving of the roasted 
duck at the dinner table. It shows the 


difficulties encountered during the hatching 
of thousands of eggs, the cleanliness main- 
tained from the time they leave their shells 
and are placed in the warm brooder until 
the time they are about twelve weeks old 
and are prepared for the market. Feed- 
ing, killing, plucking, packing and shipping 
are shown in their order. 

An exceptionally interesting view is giv- 
en of the gradual birth of the duckling 
from the time the egg is placed in the 
incubator until the little bird forces its 
way out of the shell and staggers about 
until it becomes dry and is able to join its 
little brothers and sisters. The final scene 
shows a family at dinner enjoying the de- 
licious slices of roast fresh duck. 
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When There is Soap There is Hope 


RELIANCE 


IM, who is down on his luck, is in 
J love with Jane, who promises to mar- 

ry him if he has enough money within 
a week to furnish a flat and pay all wedding 
expenses. He is out of work and his 
landlady demands the rent due her which 
Jim is unable to pay. She gives him two 
days in which to get the money. He be- 
comes desperate. He looks hopelessly at 
the lone dollar-and-a-half that is left him. 
Suddenly he gets a great idea. He goes to 
a grocery store and buys a long bar of 
common yellow soap and a cake of tar 
soap. He then takes these home, where 
he proceeds to cut the yellow soap into 
tiny pieces, wrapping each piece in tissue 
paper. 

He hires a horse and wagon in the v 
lage and drives out into the country where 
he takes the wheel off the wagon and 
washes the axle clean of all grease and 
dirt. Then he smears the tar soap over 
the axle and replaces the wheel. He drives 
into the village and attracts a large crowd 
by demonstrating the virtues of his new 
soap which will immediately clean any- 
thing. To prove this he borrows a hand- 
kerchief from a bystander, wipes it in the 
supposed axle grease and at once washes 
it clean with a piece of his soap. His en- 
tire stock is soon sold out. Within a few 
days he is able to hire a handsome team. 
He writes to Jane telling her of his suc- 
cess in business. 

Zeke, a countryman, buys a cake of the 
soap and takes it home. His wife does not 
believe in it so he puts some axle grease 
on his handkerchief as Jim did, but the 
soap will not wash it off. His wife laughs 
at him and he swears vengeance on the 
faker. He demands that Jim return his 
money but Jim only laughs and again dem- 
onstrates his magic soap to Zeke’s satis- 
faction. Again Zeke returns home and ex- 
periments for himself but with no better 














THE EXPERIMENT FAILS 


results than before. He finally realizes 
that he has been fooled and laughs with 
his wife. By the third day Jim has made 
so much money that he writes to Jane tell- 
ing her to get ready to be married. She 
goes to her uncle and aunt, who are none 
other than Zeke and his wife, to have the 
marriage performed in their house. Jim 
comes in and shows Jane a big roll of 
bills. Zeke recognizes the soapman at 
once but says nothing until after the cere- 
mony, when he is introduced to the groom. 
He reaches into his hip pocket as if for 
a gun but produces instead a white hand- 
kerchief soiled with axle grease. The 
story is told to the guests and all join in 
laugh that follows. 
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WOOD NYMPH 


HEN John became engaged to 
Grace, a rich young society belle, 
she stipulated that he give up his 
fishing trips into the country. He had 
been in the habit of going off for weeks 
at a time by himself to fish and enjoy the 
quiet and solitude of the woods. But, to 


thing he can for her and finally carries 
her home. He is so interested in the little 
wood nymph that he forgets all about the 
wedding and Grace, who is waiting for him 
impatiently. Angered at his non-appear- 
ance, Grace tells her parents she will not 
marry a man who evidently thinks so lit- 























WAITING FOR THE GROOM 


please his capricious fiancee, he promised 
to give up fishing and devote his time to 
her. The following summer, while they 
were staying at a large and fashionable 
country hotel, the lure of the woods be- 
came too strong for John to resist. Early 
on the morning of the day set aside for 
his wedding, he left the hotel, equipped 
for a fishing expedition. On the same day, 
Gertrude, a girl from one of the poorer 
cabins, sets out to catch some fish for 
breakfast. While fishing she hurts her 
foot. John—out in midstream—hears her 
cry and hastens to her aid. He does every- 





tle of her, and tearing off her wedding fin- 
ery the spoiled beauty leaves the hotel with 
her parents. John, helping Gertrude’s fa- 
ther make the girl more comfortable, sud- 
denly remembers Grace. Looking at his 
watch he is panic-stircken to see how late 
it is. He dashes out of the cabin and back 
to the hotel to learn that Grace is gone, 
leaving him a curt note breaking their en- 
gagement. For a second he feels badly, 
then remembering the little wood nymph, 
he retraces his steps in the direction of the 
cabin. 





SO 
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WHEN LOVE RULES 


REX 


She was a model; he was an artist, and 
the other, he was a clergyman. It wasn't 
a very encouraging triangle, but it was a 
mighty interesting one. She didn’t know 
much about the simple life, but way down 
deep was peace and purity. The artist 
thought she had the best face he had ever 
transferred to canvas. The clergyman 
thought she had the face of a saint. 

It was when she met the clergyman that 
she realized life was more than the lobster 
suppers and champagne bubbles. She felt 
so hopelessly unimportant, so small a hu- 
man atom to interest so giant a character. 
And he—he thought there wasn’t enough 
room in her full life for a man as unin- 
teresting as himself. 


She looked at the life around her, the 
sin and sloth and murk and mockery, and 
dreamed of the life that he represented. 
He knew it was the church against the 
world—and he thought that the world 
would win. So he dared not speak to her. 

She waited, and he delayed. Both 
thought they were unworthy of the other, 
both thought their love was in vain. Yet 
once he mustered the courage. He went 
to see her. He found her with the artist, 
who was endeavoring to present her with 
a necklace. He came and offered her a 
better gold, and surprised and overjoyed, 
she accepted, and together they went where 
the air is pure with peace and sanctity. 





THE REQUITAL 


SOLAX 


Jim Dawson's wife is ill. The doctor 
has prescribed wholesome food, rest and a 
long residence in Colorado. Jim hasn't 
the money. He is too proud to ask his 
friends, and those whom he had ap- 
proached with a suggestion had only of- 
fered him sympathy. For a long time, 
Jim thought of the money he handled for 
his firm. He thought of the important 
work he did and the little he was paid 
for doing it. 

In desperation he forges a check on the 
firm. In order to clear his conscience he 
inserts between the pages of his ledger the 
following note, “I have committed for- 
gery—but not for my own sake—I shall 
pay back every cent—so help me God.” 
One of the clerks in the office who had 
long wanted Jim's position, finds the note, 
and immediately informs the firm. Jim is 
intercepted at the bank and his plans for 


Colorado and the health of his wife go to 
smash. 

Jim is arrested and in spite of his strong 
pleading, is sentenced by a relentless judge 
to a ten-year term in prison. After five 
years in prison, in the course of which 
Jim’s wife dies, Jim tries to escape. He 
almost succeeds, but he turns back to save 
a drowning child. A number of dramatic 
complications arise in which it is learned 
that the child Jim had saved is the son of 
the judge who had cruelly sentenced him; 
the judge had now risen in politics to the 
position of Governor of the State. The 
Governor offers Jim a pardon, but he re- 
fuses to receive a favor from the man who 
had ruined his career. Back in his cell, 
Jim sinks on his cot in deep contempla- 
tion. As he does so, the door of his cell 
is once more swung open, and the little 
boy whom he saved timidly enters. He 
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advances a few paces and stands facing 
him, but Jim is too occupied with his 
thoughts to notice the child. He comes 
closer and lays his hand tenderly on his 
shoulder. Jim starts. The child looks up 
to him and solemnly thanks him for sav- 
ing his life. Then, after a long while, Jim 
shoots out his arms and draws the child 


close to him. The delighted child covers 
his face with kisses. He next clambers 
off his lap, retreats a pace or two, and 
draws the Governor’s pardon from _ his 
sash and delivers the document to Jim, 
who takes it. At this point the Governor 
enters and extends his hand to Jim. He 
grips it with strong sincerity. 








THE GIRL AND THE GUN 


AMERICAN 


Pauline had always been a splendid shot, 
and her lover, the sheriff, approved of her 
remarkable marksmanship with the whole- 
hearted praise of a boy. One day two bad 
men, Scorpion Bill and Spider Jack, 
planned a raid on the girl’s home. They 
assaulted her and her father and escaped 
with the swag. Great was the anger of 
the sheriff, who made plans for immediate 
pursuit. 

A rousing revolver battle on horseback 
followed, and for a time the sheriff lost 
track of his birds. We see them later, di- 
viding the swag and carousing until Bill 
tried to bunco his companion, when a quar- 
rel ensued. This the sheriff interrupted, 
giving a hot chase to Bill. The latter rode 
madly toward a great high trestle over- 
hanging the valley. Nimbly he climbed its 
great height, closely followed by the sher- 
iff. Suddenly he found all cartridges 
gone, and, thinking quickly, swung his rope 
over the trestle and started down. Ar- 
rived at the top the sheriff found himself 
in the same predicament, without cart- 
ridges. He followed his prey down the 


rope. They met at a height of sixty feet 
from the ground and a_ blood-rousing, 
hand-to-hand battle took place in midair. 

Meantime, Spider Jack, watching the 
frightful battle, took heart once more and 
climbed rapidly up the trestle. He drew 
his gun, then changed his mind and hauled 
forth a wicked-looking knife with which 
he began to cut the rope. 

Down on the ground, observing the des- 
perate battle of her lover, Pauline took 
careful aim at Bill. Then suddenly she 
saw Jack’s figure on the trestle top and 
divined his plan. Again she aimed, this 
time at Jack. When her rifle sent its dead- 
ly missile upwards the body of Jack hur- 
tled to the ground. At the same moment 
the sheriff, having obtained a throat hold 
on his antagonist, pushed him slowly back- 
ward until his body, too, joined that of his 
confederate. Without doubt one of the 
most dramatic pictures ever made. Most 
of the action takes place in mid-air and 
the spectacle of the desperate hand-to-hand 
encounter on the rope, with death awaiting 
the loser, is a sight not easily forgotten. 








The Scenario and its Field 


PART THREE 


EFORE an author can become a 
successful moving picture play- 
wright he must, of course, thor- 


oughly understand not only the procedure 
and art, but the requirements of the pro- 
ducers. One must keep in close touch with 
current matters and one of the best ways 
to do this is to follow trade paper reports 
and comments, make notes of the sort of 
films being turned out by the different 
companies and cater to that end. However, 
it does not always follow that because one 
concern may produce a certain type of play 
for a time that it is in the market for 
scenarios written along the same line, for, 
quite frequently, one will witness a pro- 
duction that was staged months since and, 
in some instances, perhaps even a year may 
elapse before the production is offered to 
the exchanges. 

For the beginner, the best suggestion is 
to attend the better class of moving picture 
theatres and study well the pictures shown 
there. Watch the introduction and the 
actions of the various characters, especially 
the leaders; figure the time which the in- 
dividuals occupy in each scene or the en- 
tire play; note carefully the compactness of 
the production, observe the development, 
pay attention to the approaching climax and 
watch closely the finale. 

When the germ of a plot presents itself, 
get the idea firmly planted, permitting it to 
revolve over and over, until it devolves 
itself into a presentable action, then begin 
to write it out on paper. Be deliberate, 
take time and analyze the action, close the 
eyes and see the play and plot on a screen; 
make it plausible, consistent and plain. 
After the idea is written out and made pre- 
sentable, go over it again; lay it aside a 
few days, keeping it in mind, pick it up 
again and changes will present themselves 
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By A. W. Thomas 


that will materially strengthen it, and the 
editor and reader and director will all the 
more appreciate the effort. 

For inspiration, study the newspapers. 
Keep away from magazine stories and 
novels. Newspapers present current items 
that readily suggest photoplay plots of hu- 
man interest. But, remember, there are, 
perhaps thousands of others reading the 
same articles, so it is wise to start a play 
as soon as possible, as soon as the idea is 
presented through the news item. It is 
hardly necessary to advise the writer to 
avoid suicide, immoral, robbery and kid- 
napping plots, but to the beginner, who 
does not know of the producers’ require- 
ments and the censorship of the board, it 
might be wise to refer to it. There are so 
many other topics and themes and ideas 
which one may incorporate into a motion 
picture story or play, that it is really un- 
necessary to resort to the morbid or other- 
wise “deplorable” germs of action. Good 
clean drama and comedy are in demand; 
write that kind and stick to that kind, al- 
lowing nothing of a suggestive nature to 
creep into the plot as it is unfolded and 
the future will bring reward of merit. It is 
the constant endeavor of the reputable film 
producers to present clean, wholesome pic- 
tures to the American public, to the women 
and children who so largely go to make up 
the average audience, and to build up the 
moral standing of the moving picture busi- 
ness. 

When one masters the science or tech- 
nique of photoplay writing, systematically 
putting the ideas and actions into their 
proper channels and following out the de- 
sires of the director or producer, the au- 
thor must not imagine that is all—far from 
it. The worth while, new, unique and ap- 
pealing—something different—plot or idea 
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is the cornerstone of the construction, the 
real feature of the play. One may be gifted 
with sufficient talent to readily grasp the 
technique required, but unless the idea ac- 
companies the work, the effort is worth- 
less to the editor and director. 

While editors are among the busiest of 
the producers’ company, they sometimes ac- 
cept a manuscript in which the idea is one 
of merit, even though the scenario needs 
much revising before being utilized by the 
director, but in that case the remuneration 
for the effort is less than it would have 
been had the author applied the proper tech- 
nique. This acceptance does not apply, how- 
ever, to all editors, for so many thousands 
of ‘scripts are handled monthly that the 
choice is large, although but a very small 
per cent of the offered plays are accept- 
able at all. 


The field of the scenario continues to 
broaden. The time and chance for the 
writer of photoplay plots to “make good” 
or fail is most opportune. Get to know the 
field and cover it as conscientiously and as 
conservatively as any other branch of lit- 
erary work. Secure the knowledge by ex- 
perience and application to the rules laid 
down by the operating companies and their 
editors, by the constant endeavor to do bet- 
ter work each time a photoplay is written, 
always bearing in mind that the idea must 
be new, must be of interest, must be con- 
sistent and in all as readily applicable to 
the moving picture game’s requirements as 
is necessary for the publisher’s acceptance 
were the story in fiction form. 

NOTE—Next month pertinent pointers 
as to preparation will be outlined. 








REALISM IN “ROBIN HOOD.” 


Every big production has its accident or near fatality, some risk that players must 
undergo in their work. Eclair had practically finished “Robin Hood” without a scratch 
or fall until this week while Mr. Arnaud was out on his last retake. The scene had 
started when Mr. Arnaud discovered some bit of “prop” had been forgotten. He stopped 
the scene and returned to the studio for it. Now, be it known that Mr. Arnaud is a 
strict disciplinarian while his company is working. As soon as the auto had disappeared 
from view there was a general exclamation of “The boss has gone,” and a sort of revel 
started. Miss Tennant had wandered off by herself and was seated back of a tree, hid- 
den from the men. Robin Hood (Robt. Fraser) suggested an archery contest and picked 
out the aforesaid tree as the target. He pulled back and let fly—the arrow just missed 
the tree and there came a cry, and then they saw Miss Tennant scramble to her feet, 
holding her arm. For the arrow had grazed her arm, also had passed through her waist 
sleeve. She is in a quandary whether to mend the tear or keep the waist as a souvenir 
of “Robin Hood” and a very close call—New York Telegraph. 


PICTURE SHOWS VS. DRINK EMPORIUMS. 


Moving picture shows are declared by revenue agents to be responsible, with the 
high cost of living, for the startling decrease in the amount of beer and other liquor 
consumed in Colorado and Wyoming during the past year, says the New York Tele- 
graph. 

Frank W. Howbert, internal revenue collector for the Colorado-Wyoming district, 
reports for the fiscal year beginning June 30, 1911, and ending last Sunday, not only a 
decrease in consumption of liquor, but a big falling off in number of cigars and cigar- 
ettes smoked in the two states. 

“The man with little money,” said a revenue agent yesterday, “used to spend most 
of his spare nickels on beer. Now his wife and children spend them on moving pictures. 
He, too, goes frequently and finds that the ‘movies’ are more amusing as loafing places 
than the corner saloons.” 





REFLECTIONS OF THE CRITIC 


HE month of August is, perhaps, the 


hottest month on the calendar, and 


T it is during this time that there is 


a great menace to public safety from the 
numerous dogs, that become affected by the 
heat and develop the rabies. 


When the nights are sultry and hot the 
people find it a hard task to find a place to 
go, where they can really enjoy themselves 
and feel comfortable. 


On such a night did you ever drop into 
one of the brightly lighted Moving Picture 
Theatres? Well, if you haven't, you don't 
know what you have missed. The atmos- 
phere is constantly changing from the cur- 
rent of cool air blown about by the elec- 
tric fans, whose very hum itself is sug- 
gestive of coolness. The pictures are both 
interesting and instructive and the music 
is a pleasure to hear, while the short but 
satisfactory length of the show does not 
have a chance to tire you. 

But there are Mr. A and his wife, sitting 
at home, vainly trying to keep cool. He is 
attired in a loose shirt, with the collar 
turned down at the neck and every few 
minutes mopping his brow, cursing inward- 
ly at his inability to become interested in 
the latest issue of some magazine. His 
wife fans herself vigorously as she reads 
the evening paper, but the harsh lines of 
her face suggest the uncomfortable feel- 
ings she has been experiencing. 

“Hang it all,” says A, “is there no escape 
from the heat? I always thought a man 
could be comfortable in his own home, but 
I’m blamed if this heat doesn’t about melt 
one.” 

“Why don’t you buy an electric fan?” 
says his red-faced wife. 

“T don’t happen to have the ready cash,” 
came the quick reply, “and I never did be- 
lieve much in running an account any 
place.” 

Just then her eye caught the following 
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advertisement in the evening paper: 
LYRIC THEATRE 
THE COOLEST SPOT IN THE CITY 
—TWO LARGE ELECTRIC FANS— 
FLORENCE LAWRENCE AND OWEN 
MOORE IN BIG COMEDY. 
ENUFF SAID! 

“Just read this,” said Mrs. A, and she 
tossed the paper to her husband, who, hav- 
ing read the ad gave a whistle of satisfac- 
tion. 

“Just the thing!” said he. “Mary, get my 
collar and we will see the show.” 

It is needless to say, that Mr. and Mrs. 
A are regular patrons of the Lyric Theatre 
and some of the lines of worry and care 
have been erased there much more effect- 
ively than through the aid of cosmetics. 





CENSORSHIP. 

The censorship of a film is in many cases 
very absurd and causes the entire loss of 
a good plot, but it only goes to show that 
in most cases the censors use poor judg- 
ment and are ignorant of the basic prin- 
ciple that holds up the plot. 

A real heavy melodrama or tragedy 
should be shown to the public as often as 
a comedy, as no education would thrive 
from seeing all good. 

It is the pitfalls and snares, lying in a 
man’s path, that teach him to fight life’s 
battles, thus, if he were given a continual 
atmosphere of good, he would be so ignor- 
ant of evil that when it presented itself, he 
would not know how to cope with it. 

Let the censors better understand the 
drama and its principles. 

No one would dare censor Shakespeare’s 
“Macbeth,” yet many plays, showing a less 
amount of crime and intrigue, are kept 
from the public eyes. 

The time is fast approaching when the 
censors will have to qualify for their po- 
sitions, just as the man who takes the civil 
service examination. 
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COMEDIES. 


Webster says that Comedy portrays the 
foibles of accidents in real life, with a 
pleasant length. 

Now, the greatest fault that we find 
today with the so-called comedy-films is 
the fact that the action is overdrawn and 
unreal; the characters are made to do un- 
heard of things; they caper about doing 
queer antics and a great many times are 
so silly and foolish, that they are disgust- 
ing. : 

We must get away from this low, vulgar 
style of humor and cut out the rank farcical 
effects, if we hope to hold the reputations 
made by good dramatic subjects. 

At the rapid rate of advancement of the 
films today, the acting and producing is 
becoming an art, but nothing of that slap- 
stick, go-bang style can ever be called Art. 

The Licensed companies have shown 
greater advancement in producing comedy 
of every style because they take more pains 
with their work and do not accept the lm’ 
class of manuscripts. 

A good comedy, where the humor lies in 
the situations and the ability of the come- 
dian or comedienne to amuse the audience 
is the one that pays in the long run. 


It is true that slap-stick comedy appeals 


to a few, but think of the class of patrons 
who witness the shows. The greater per- 
centage of them are intelligent enough to 
appreciate good comedy and who reluctant- 
ly witness the effect of some love potion, 
foolish powders or some maniac, who can- 
ters about, destroying valuable materials 
all for the sake of the film. 

Take for example, the “Katzenjammer 
Kids,” or “Mutt and Jeff,” the famous 
characters of the cartoon world. They are 
very fine for the newspapers, but for the 
films—never! And why? 

Because they are unreal. ; 

You could mention comedies from every 
company which fail to draw interest, not 
because they are poorly acted, because they 
are excellent in that phase, but because they 
don’t reach the standard of good photo- 
plays. [ 


We are not boosting for any particular 


company, but we will say that until the In- 
dependent companies do pay more atten- 
tion to their comedy productions, they will 


be unable to hold the reputation which 
their dramas have made for them. 
LOBBY ADVERTISING. 

Did you ever stop to notice the effect of 
a gorgeous lobby display in front of some 
moving picture theatre? 

Did you ever stop to think what an al- 
luring incentive the color sheets could be? 

One of the best advertising mediums for 
the exhibitor is the proper use of his lobby. 

In the first place, the public are every 
day getting better acquainted with the film 
companies and their actors. They pass by 
the theatres to and from work and gaze 
with interest upon the large pictures of 
their favorites. 

“Why, there is Warren Kerrigan,” says 
one, and another remarks, “Well, of all 
things, Billie Quirk in another good com- 
edy,” and still another says, “Look at that 
exciting picture of cowboys, a Nestor film. 
I'll have to go and see that.” 

Thus, the current of interest spreads 
among every class and a steady stream of 
people stop before the amusement place 
to see what is on for tonight. 

It is a well known scientific fact that 
colors and shades attract the eye, so it is 
no wonder that glaring headlines and three 
and four sheet colored posters command 
the public attention. 

A man, a block away, sees a great flut- 
tering banner in front of his popular 
amusement house and takes the trouble, 
even if forced to go out of his way, to see 
that the Bison Company, with their famous 
addition of the Miller Bros. 101 Ranch 
Wild West Show, will be seen in the grip- 
ping miliary western drama, “The Post 
Telegrapher.” 

Let an American flag, the grand old flag 
that stirs the heart of every American, 
hang from your lobby and unconsciously 
you are boosting your theatre to its height. 

How go.d it seems to pass under that 
flag. Ho - it thrills one to look up to it 
and know that you are given the right to 
respect and fight for it, if need be. 

Patriotic pictures could not better be ad- 
vertised than by a generous lobby display 
of Americaa flags. 

The wise exhibitor will avail himself of 
every opportunity to please the public, as 
the greatest business motto is, “Excite a 
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man’s curiosity and you get his trade.” 
We have dwelt upon the advantages of 
the lobby display, now let us look at the 
evils which arise from improper use of the 
opportunity for legitimate advertising. 


In the first place, too many times the 
high color posters show some crime or un- 
pleasant subject, which easily influences the 
minds of the young and gives plenty of 
chance for serious results. 


Scenes of drinking or drunkenness, al- 
though capable of teaching a good moral 
lesson, they have been overdone of late and 
there is a chance of as much evil arising 
as there is good. 


The wise exhibitor will be his own censor 
and when the unpleasant or crime-depicting 
posters accompany his films, he will lay 
them aside and produce one of his own 
manufacture for the public gaze. 





The Motion Picture is here to stay, de- 
spite the storm of undeserving criticism 
and slander hurled against it by the cranks 
who jeer at all forms of amusement. 


At this stage of the game, no one should 
be so skeptical but that they could see the 
firm foundation that supports the Moving 
Picture and note the growing strength of 
it every day. 

Nineteen years ago, when the birth of 
the Motion Picture came, no one realized 
the possibilities of the invention, nor little 
realized what a splendid future was in store 
for it, but now we can scarce say that it 
is in its infancy, for it has outgrown all 
the childish gifts and launched forth in a 
field of entertainment ch threatens to 
supplant the dram 


Just a word to. 


nies : 

You can not be preparing 
your photoplays to n to the 
public. One little n hrow a 
storm of slander upon of the 
whole industry and g ks a 
chance to voice their ui anti- 


ments through the press. 

One poorly acted photo, “ xe 
hundreds of patrons, one imn 
turn the support of public op. 
you and send the now populz 
amusement to a martyr’s grave. 


Today the film companies are very anx- 
ious to get in touch with the more success- 
ful authors, those whose scripts find a ready 
market and who know the art of writing 
plays. 

The market is crowded today by thou- 
sands of amateurs, who have read the get- 
rich-quick scheme of some one, who 
teaches them to become a scenario writer 
for a small sum of money; and lured on 
by the vision of dollars rolling in every 
day, they keep up a continual clamor to get 
their work before the editors. 





The American Film Company is still fol- 
lowing the historical productions, and will 
soon offer to the public a thrilling photo- 
play based upon Geronimo’s raid. The 
famous Indian warrior, without a doubt, 
caused more trouble to the settlers and 
government officials than any other chief, 
excepting Sitting Bull. 

The fact that this subject will constitute 
two reels is interesting news to the film 
world who have so enjoyed “The Fall of 
Black Hawk,” another feature American 
historical play in two reels. 


The Thanhouser. Company continues to 
hold up its reputation for producing fea- 
ture films and since the release of their ex- 
cellent work, “Called Back,” they have an- 
nounced that they will go a step farther 
and produce “Put Yourself in His Place,” 
a very popular novel by Charles Reade, 
who holds a high place in the literary world. 
Then to further strengthen their name, they 
will produce the famous story of “Lucile,” 
by Owen Merideth. 

We sincerely hope that they will keep up 
the good work and show the Licensed com- 
panies how to produce real features and 


that the plays of class are the standard 
works. 





The great cry of the Film Companies is 
“Give us better scenarios,” and “Why is the 
market swamped by amateurs?” 

The reason for this is answered by many 
in different ways. 

It is true that the illiterate are attracted 
by flashing advertisements of how to make 
$50 weekly by writing photoplays, and try 
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their efforts, much to the discomfort of the 
editors. 

If the right kind of authors would get 
the proper encouragement, there would be 
better pictures made every day than those 


It would be a good thing, if the editors 
would personally encourage the really mer- 
itorious authors instead of writing too 
many scripts themselves. 

The purpose of this department is to 





boost the films, the exhibitors, the film com- 
panies and the actors, in fact any feature 
of the whole industry, so let anyone, who 
has something helpful to say about the 
business, send his letter to the address 
given below, and help put the Moving Pic- 
ture where it belongs. 

Film companies whose names do not ap- 
pear in this department can gain some good 
advertising if they will submit their copy to 
the same address. 

Come on, now, every one and let us put 
our heads together to make the Moving 
Picture greater than ever before. 

Raymond L. Schrock, care Photoplay 
Magazine, Chicago, III. 


we see, which contain the same old theme 
of the eternal triangle. 

The main cause of the lack of better 
photoplays is the fact that the editors hired 
by the film companies to select available 
scripts are writing most of the plays them- 
selves, and as everyone believes he can de- 
velop something better than his neighbor, 
the editor uses a great many ideas submit- 
ted to him and returned as worthless ma- 
terial. 

One photoplay editor recently made the 
amazing confession that he had written 


fully thirty photoplays from some one else’s 
ideas. 








ft 
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JUMPED 3,500 FEET FOR PICTURES. i 


Meeting famous folk is always a pleasure, says Gordon Trent in the New York Tel- 
egraph, and Frederick Rodman Law has certainly made himself famous during the past 
few months. His jump from the torch of the Statue of Liberty made his name known 
the country over, and his other feats of daring before and since have but added to his 
fame. At the Reliance studio last Saturday I had the pleasure of a chat with Mr. Law, 
and he told me some of the sensations he experienced when he made that record para- 
chute leap from Harry B. Brown’s zroplane. “Was I scared? No. I never let myself 
think of possibilities.’ And, to size Mr. Law up, as it were, one would never think he 
could be scared at anything. “You see, if you stop to think of what may happen it only 
serves to lose time. So, what’s the use? That was my record jump from the height of 
3,500 feet, and, believe me, it was some trouble in getting the start. We had to make 
several spirals to reach the desired height, and were going at fifty miles an hour when 
the time to jump came. You see, the parachute was tied underneath the place where | 
was seated, and to get at it I had to crawl between the runners in a space just wide 
enough to let my body through. Then I had to hang with one hand to the trapeze bar 
while I disentangled the ropes before cutting away from the plane. Did you ever get off 
a tast moving train? Well, it’s the same sort of a sensation. I had to swing out almost 
at right angles, so as not to drop with the parachute on a perpendicular angle over me. 
I dropped about 150 feet before the bag spread out, and it took two minutes to land.” 
The film will be released as one of the Reliance two-reel subjects, and was directed by 
James Kirkwood. 
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N over-zealous photoplay writer from California criticises the editors of several 











companies with studios in and around Los Angeles for not giving “quicker 
response” because he lived nearer to them than the writers of the East. Why 
should the editor treat the western writer any better than the eastern man? And it 's 
evident from this writer’s letter that the editors whom he would “call down” were acting 


fairly with all, no favorites being played. 
* * * * 


Because Epes Winthrop Sargent has had more experience in photoplay work, edi- 
torial writing and criticising, than any other man of our acquaintance, we asked him 
why he “hammered” the so-called photoplay teaching schools. His answer is sufficient; 
it's plain and pointed. Sargent says: “If the fellows who conduct the ‘schools’ were 
men who had been writing and ‘putting over’ their own photoplay work and had the 
real experience, there would be no protest, but they are not; they’re simply men after the 
money regardless of experience, the one essential that makes for success in writing accept- 
able picture stories.” And Sargent is right. Can the instructor who never wrote a suc- 
cessful picture plot himself teach others to do it? 

. * * * 


William Lord Wright says one must be an optimist to be a photoplay-wright. Well, 
if there is any room for a pessimist among the ranks of the writers who are sending in 
their manuscripts and getting checks in return there must be a case of mistaken identity 
as to the term of optimist. 

. * * * 

Much has been said lately concerning the question as to whether the successful fiction 
writers should get into the game of photoplay writing. They should. But will they? 
is the remuneration a sufficient incentive to warrant them in doing so? On the other 
hand, would it not be natural for the fiction writers to first work over their rejected 
story manuscripts into picture plays, submit them to the editor and await results instead 
of immediately forming and writing an entirely new story? As magazines increase in 
number and consequently the demand for stories grows better, will not the demand for 
picture plays be as great? It will be greater. That’s the reason we have been advising 
writers to “stick in the game.’ Some of them are going to get berths that will be 
snug and comfortable. Fiction writers may get into the work, but at this time it looks 
as though the ones on whom the film producers will have to depend are the photoplay- 
wrights of today and the ones who “stick in the game.” 

* * * * 


A young woman photoplay writer from Ohio has just submitted us a manuscript of 
2 picture play entitled “Love is Greater Than Riches.” It takes just twenty pages to tell it. 
She has the idea, the germ of the plot is a good one, but the composition and technique, 
learned, she says, by mail, is so far from correct that it almost breaks our heart to tell 
her the truth. And she paid good money for the “treatment,” too. Again the long- 
distance method of instruction proves worthless. But this young woman will “get on,” 
for we shall see to it that she gets the proper advice on how to put her material together 
and in presentable form, despite the “suggestions,” “advice” and “treatment” of her 
absent school teacher. 
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The various companies should be complimented upon the way in which manuscripts 
are handled nowadays, every week bringing to our notice the fact that since most con- 
cerns urge a self-addressed envelope be sent with the story the unavailable manuscripts 
are returned in perfect shape. Occasionally we hear of a torn page, but there are no 
mutilated ones as in days gone by. And in the past, the blame was not always rightly 
placed when the editor was shouldered with the responsibility. 


* * * * 


M. Louise Chadwick asks: “Does not the manufacturer underestimate the fact that 
humanity loves to see the old and familiar reproduced? Does not the producer reckon 
without his host when he assumes that adults care nothing for a juvenile picture play?” 
Grown people, out for an evening of relaxation and mental rest, are, after all, pretty 
much children themselves. And so, in the hour of attendance at the moving picture 
show, it may be that the juvenile photoplay, if a classic—that is based upon a story that 
has become rooted into the literature of the people—it may be that classic juvenile pic- 
ture plays would not fail to amuse the adult as well as the child.’ We agree with this 
theory. We agree that well acted juvenile picture plays are needed—and more of them. 
But we do not agree with the suggestion that the producers are unwilling to give such 
plays to the public. It is a matter of getting the proper sort of stories woven into self- 


explanatory photoplays. 
* - * * 


PICTURES TO RETAIN INTEREST OF CHILDREN. 


It really begins to look as if it will be necessary to install moving picture machines 
in our schools if we are to retain the interest of the school children. The Boston Herald 
cites a significant case, the counterpart of which can doubtless be found in nearly every 
town and city in the country. At Hyannis, Massachusetts, a little settlement of 1,200 
people, an enterprising stranger two years ago opened a moving picture show in a little 
hall that would seat but a few more than 200 people. He from the very first gave an 
excellent class of pictures and always maintained good ¢ der. To-day he is moving into 
a neat little theatre he has built from his profits! 


The significance of all this is right here: In a village of 1,200 souls not far from 
the sum of $15,000 is taken in annually at this moving picture theatre. Meantime the 
annual outlay for the schools, repairs on school buildings, supplies and supervision all 
told is but a little more than half the sum. And an appeal from the superintendent for 
a slight increase in the pay of teachers is causing a heated argument. The moving pic- 
tures puts seeing in the place of thinking, watching in the place of doing; it develops in- 
voluntary, effortless attention instead of the voluntary and productive. It shifts the 
interest from real things within reach to dreamed of things, fanciful and far away. 


And yet with films properly selected the moving picture becomes a school in itseif. 
In its economic aspect and because it draws money from other important channels, par- 
ticularly in smaller communities, the moving picture habit has already become a problem 
to be reckoned with. For the moving picture theatres are here to stay, and the schools 
find in them the most formidable rivals they have ever known. 
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SARAH BERNHARDT. (Famous Players Film Co.) The great French actress is far 
too celebrated to permit of our humble pen paying her greater tributes than she has 
already received from dramatic critics all over the world. She stands alone, supreme, in 
her position as queen of tragedy, and is proclaimed by all the greatest actress of this 
day or any other, in the peculiar style of roles to which she has lent her art. Her ap- 
pearance in motion pictures has only added new laurels to her already long series of 
triumphs. 


3LANCHE Watsu (Masco Film Co.) is another of the great legitimate actresses 
who has harkened to the call of the silent drama, and in “Resurrection” makes her 
premier appearance before the motion picture camera. Miss Walsh has starred for 
many seasons, and is well known to the theatre-going public of America, so that further 
comment on her abilities would be out of place. 


FLORENCE LAWRENCE (Victor) the leading lady of the new film company to join the 
ranks of the Independents, is dear to the hearts of picture fans whether they attend In- 
dependent or Licensed theatres. She has played leads with Biograph, Lubin, and Imp 
companies in the past, and has only just returned from a long vacation in Europe. She 
makes her appearance in “In Swift Waters,” which is storyized in this issue of the 
magazine, 


Laura LyMANn (Powers) has, like so many other picture players, had a long legiti- 
mate stage experience previous to taking up her work before the camera. She was fea- 
tured with “The Girl From Rector’s” company en toure and other productions. The 
Powers company is to be congratulated on securing her signature to a contract. 


GERTRUDE Ropinson (Reliance) is probably one of the most popular leads in pictures 
today. She began her stage career when only four years of age and played child roles 
with such stars as J. H. Stoddard, Olga Nethersole, Digby Bell, Thomas Jefferson and 
others. Her motion picture experience began with the Biograph company, which she left 
some months ago to join the Reliance stock company as leading woman. 


Sue Batrour (Reliance) is another member of the same company to which Miss 
Robinson belongs, and is considered one of the best character women on the stage today. 
She had previously been with Lubin, Edison and Imp film companies. Originally a mem- 
ber of the Frohman companies, she played in “Pudden Head Wilson,” “The Volunteer 
Organist,” and was with the Gerard Avenue Stock for several seasons. 


CuarLtes D. Herman (Reliance) has been a member of the Reliance forces for 
more than a year, and acted before that with the Vitagraph company. He began his stage 
career in Philadelphia thirty years ago in stock. After two years there, he spent four 
seasons with Madame Jauneschek, two seasons with Frederick Ward and Louis James, 


and later appeared with Robert Mantell, Nance O’Neill, Walker Whiteside, and in the 
Savage productions. 


Danie, A. Reep (General Film Publicity & Sales Co.) has been a member of Nat 
Goodwin’s company for several seasons and when that sterling actor was engaged by 
H. A. Spanuth to play the lead in the film production of “Oliver Twist,” Mr. Reed was 
also engaged to play his old part of “Charles Bates” and covered himself with glory in 
this, his initial appearance in pictures. It is understocd he will continue to be seen in 
productions of the General Film Publicity & Sales Company, 
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Lois Howarp (Republic) made her first public appearance at seven in “Louisiana,” 
the massive, spectacular extravaganza produced at Suburban Gardens, St. Louis, during 
the World’s Fair held in that city. Later she was a member of the famous LaSalle 
Theatre stock company in Chicago in “The Umpire,” and spent three seasons thereafter 
with “The Cat and the Fiddle” en toure. In vaudeville the team of “Infeld and Howard” 
became quite noted, playing the Keith, the Morris and the Sullivine and Considine time. 
Miss Howard made her first appearance in pictures with the Yankee Film company, and 
when that organization disbanded joined the Republic company, where she at present 
frequently plays leading roles. 


Davin G. Fisuer (American) played the role of “Jefferson Davis” in “The Fall of 
Blackhawk,” the big feature two-reel production of the “Flying A” company recently, 
and also has many clever roles to his credit with the Essanay company. He was a meni- 
ber of “The Blue Mouse” company which toured the United States with success several 


seasons ago, and has also appeared in “Brown of Harvard” and done considerable 
stock work. 


Pau S. Scarpon (Majestic) came originally from Australia, where he was a ment 
ber of the J. C. Williamson company. Since coming to the United States he has sup- 
ported such stars as E. H. Sothern, Mrs. Fiske, and in pictures has worked with both the 
Biograph and Imp companies, before joining the Majestic company, of which organiza- 
tion he is now a valued member. Thousands of picture fans enjoy his work on the screen. 


BARBARA TENNANT (Eclair) is one of the Eclair company’s bevy of beautiful girls, 
and does much to aid in making good the claim of her employers that they have on their 
payroll the most beautiful actresses of any picture making concern in the world. In the 
production of “Robin Hood,” which is storyized in this number of the PHotopLay Maca- 
zINE, Miss Tennant plays the role of “Marian Merwyn.” Watch for her in that picture. 


IsaBEL Lamon (Eclair) like Miss Tennant, is one of the Eclair “beauties,” and her 
bewitching smile upon the screen has turned the heart of more than one young man in 
the audience which viewed the picture. Her excellent acting, too, goes far toward making 
Eclair films the popular pictures they have become. Miss Lamon has thousands of ardent 


admirers, as is clearly proven by her standing in the Popularity Contest being conducted 
by this magazine. 


IncEBorG Larsen (Great Northern) is a Danish girl, with a rare type of beauty, that 
is frequently shown to advantage amid the tasteful surroundings chosen by the Great 
Northern directors as backgrounds for their films. In “The King’s Power,” storyized in 
this number of the magazine, Miss Larsen assumes one of the leading roles. She can be 
frequently seen in other Great Northern productions. 


KIDNAP VS. ABDUCT. 


Barney Gilmore, the well-known Irish star, who is with the Solax company at pres- 
ent, appearing in the leading role of a two-reel feature production “Dublin Dan, the 
irish Detective,” tells a funny story about somestrouble ‘he had with the Puritanical folks 
up in Massachusetts. Some years ago he headed an attraction called “Kidnapped From 
New York.” He was booked to appear with his show in Worcester. Before he arrived 
in the town his agents wired him to the effect that the Massachusetts authorities had 
tabooed the use in public of the word “Kidnapped.” So in order to get around the legis- 
lators’ edict they used “Abducted” in place of “Kidnapped.” All of the posters had to 
be patched up to comply with the law. Even the characters in the play were compelled 


to say “abduct.” Up in Massachusetts they prefer to be abducted instead of kidnapped. 
They are particular folks. 
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Uhis department is for the answering of questions of general interest. Informationas to matri- 
monial alliances and other purely personal matterswill notbe answered. Questions concerning the 
marriages of players will be completely ignored. Addresses of companies will not be furnished 
in this column. A list of all film makers will be supplied on request _to all who inclose stamped 
and addressed envelope. Give your name and address as evidence of good faith. It will not be 


used. 





Mrs. E. Van D., Columbus, O.—The synopsis is too long; play should be typewritten, 
your technique is incorrect, and as a whole the work would not “get over” because of 
inferiority in both style and composition. 


X. Y. X., Watertown, N. Y.—You can get the same information for a dollar bill by 
huying either the work of Sargent or Wright. Follow this magazine’s suggestions and 
advice, keep in touch with editor’s wants through the trade papers and “keep at it.” 


S. A. D., Chicago—The idea put forth in your scenario draft is unique and with the 
proper technique applied should sell, but the kidnapping part should be eliminated, or at 
least toned down to a less melodramatic effect. 


A Friend, Springfield, I1l—“Custer’s Last Fight,” produced by the “Bison” 101 com- 
pany, is in three reels and is produced by no other concern. There are similar western 
pictures, all dealing with Indian and frontier life, but “Bison” pictures about which you 
enquire are the real “Custer” pictures. 


Derby, Los Angeles—Enquire at Nestor studio, Hollywood, for information regard- 
ing the player you mention, as he is engaged by the Nestor people. 


Author, Lansing, Michigan—The work of storyizing the films is done by writers in 
the regular employ of the Photoplay Magazine. Write to the film company to which you 
refer for further information. 


Ambitious Actor, McKeesport, Pa.—There is a “school for photoplay actors” in New 
York City, but we can not vouch for its worth. The producers prefer to let their di- 
rectors select their talent from where they choose, among the regular theatrical pro- 


fession. \ 


Miss Hoyt, Boston—“Pippa Passes,” by Browning, was done by one of the film com- 
panies over a year ago. Unless you have a complete change it would be unwise to sub- 
mit it, and it is difficult to see where you could better the production and cling to the 
story. it Hi? | 


bea 


Puzzler, Norfolk, Va—Miss Florence Lawrence is the leading woman with the 
Victor Flm company. 


Miss Questioner, Albany, N. Y.—Both Herbert Prior and Mabelle Trunelle, now 
with the Majestic company, were with Edison at one time. We can not place Miss Irene 
DuBois; in fact we never heard of her as a photoplay actress. 


G. A. De Nevers, Hull, Ont., Canada—We fear the chances are very slim of your 
securing work as an actor with any of the film companies unless you have had years 
of experience in that particular line of dramatic work. If you will send stamped and 
self-addressed envelope we will forward you the names and addresses of the various 
Independent manufacturers. 
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Boost Your Favorite Picture Player 


The demand for more than a coupon, good for twenty (20) votes for any 
of the stars of the silent drama, has led us to at last adopt the subscription 
blank plan so frequently used by other publications in popularity contests and 
below we outline in full the method by which you can give your favorite a 
substantial boost in the race now being run. 


At the bottom of this page you will find two coupons. One will enable 
you to cast twenty votes for your favorite if it’s simply cut out and mailed to 
us. The other will give anywhere from three hundred to several thousand 
votes for your favorite but must be accompanied by a remittance large enough 
to cover the cost of the magazine for the length of time you wish to subscribe. 


For one six months’ subscription at............ $ .50 we give you 300 votes 
‘* one year’s subscription at...............0. 1.00 n 600 “ 
‘* two years’ or two one year’s subscriptions at.. 1.75 " 1400 “ 
‘* three years’ or three one year’s subscriptions at 2.50 * 2000 “ 
“ ,’ ’ ° ° “ee “ 

four years’ or four one year’s subscriptions at. 3.25 2600 
. . ‘ 
‘five years’ or five one year’s subscriptions at. 4.00 ; 3500 “ 
“ec ’ ’ : . “ce te 
ten years’ or ten one year’s subscriptions at . 8.00 7000 


If you are really anxious to have your favorite actor or actress receive a 
tribute from us at the close of the contest, get busy now among your friends 
and send in just as many subscriptions as you can secure. Remember, the 
money must accompany your order and the names of those to whom the maga- 
zine is to be sent must be written very plainly so there will be no chance for a 
mistake to occur. Clip the coupon now and fill it in just as soon as you land 
the subscriptions. Think how happy your friends will be to receive a year’s 
subscription to this magazine and how substantial a boost the votes will give 
your favorite actor or actress. In case of a tie vote the prizes will be duplicated. 





THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
401-402, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $__-_.-..for which enter my sub- 
scription for your magazine for___.....year. I desire to cast_______- votes 
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' Miss M. W., Columbus, Ohio--We have already published pictures of most of the 
members of the American Film company’s western company, and will be pleased to send 
you copies of the numbers in which they appeared if you will forward ten cents, the price 
of that copy. No company, either western or otherwise, so far as we know, takes on 
new players who have had no previous motion picture experience. 


M. K. M., Chicago, Ill—We expect shortly to publish some Rex stories, also the 
photographs of the players you mention. We have already published pictures of Florence 
La Badie, James Cruze, William Russell, Mignon Anderson and King Baggot. If you 
will forward us ten cents for that copy of the magazine we will be pleased to forward 
it to you. 

E. H., Chicago, Ill—The leading players in American’s “The Reward of Valor” were 
Warren Kerrigan, Pauline Bush, Jack Richardson and George Periolot. If one has had 
previous experience in acting before the camera no dramatic lessons are necessary, but if 
you have not had the experience we doubt very much whether any course of dramatic 


art that we have ever heard of could aid you in securing a position with a motion picture 
stock company. 


Reader, St. Louis, Mo.—The leading man and woman in the first Gem releases are 
S. Pearley and Miss Sulzburg. We will endeavor to answer your question as to who 
played the role of the Lord’s sister in Powers release “Sogarth Aroon” in the next nuni- 
ber of the magazine. We have queried the Powers studio but received no reply to date. 


Amateur Writer, Steubenville, O.—There is nothing queer about your sending your 
manuscript to one company and having it returned by another, because the concerns you 
mention are owned and controlled by the same men and the same editors read the photo- 
plays submitted to both companies. You will notice both companies have the same 
street address. 


Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh—“Moving pictures that can talk” were introduced in your 
city three years ago by Harry Davis, of the Grand, and were used in what was called 
the Cameraphone theater, Fifth avenue. They were not satisfactory. They were tried in 
Cleveland with the same result. 


Information, Topeka, Kans.—-You can get in touch with Tom Costello by addressing 
lim in care of the Moving-Picture News, New York; William Lord Wright, same ad- 
dress and Epes W. Sargent, care of the Moving-Picture World, New York City. 


Carrie McD., Minneapolis--Margarita Fischer took the lead in the Imp production 
of “Nothing Shall Be Hidden.” Blanche Cornwall played the part of Zerline in “Fra 
Diavolo,” by the Solax company. 


Independent, Scranton, Pa—Miss Rae Francis is playing ingenue parts and Miss 
Bertha Miller characters for the “Bison” 101 company in Los Angeles. We don’t know 
how many people the company has on its payroll. 


Spectator, Denver—Fred J. Balshofer, head of the “Bison” 101 company, has general 
supervision of the “Bison,” Imp and Nestor players in Los Angeles since the formation 
of the Universal Film Company. The three forces co-operate in productions when 
necessary. 


Exhibitor, Baltimore—Attend the convention of the Exhibitors’ League of America 
in Chicago, August 13th to 17th, and you will be well repaid, securing there the informa- 
tion you desire from experts and men of much photoplay experience. Go by all means, 
if you have to ride the “bumpers.” 


John De Turk, Erie, Pa—There are so many changes in the three companies which 
you mention that it is hard to keep tab on the players. There is some working connec- 
tion that seems to be working for dissension instead of harmony. 


Emma R. S., Fitchburg, Mass——We prefer not to say anything as to the relationship 
of the various actors and actresses as such matters are purely personal. The Buffalo 
Bill films are feature releases. 



































CS SOLD OUTS) 


That's what hundreds of newsdealers had to tell those who 


asked for copies of the July number of this magazine at the 
newstands within the last two weeks. 














Don’t Be Disappointed Again! 


There’s only one way that you can positively be sure of 
getting your copy regularly each month without fail, and 
that is to subscribe for it now. Have it come to your home 
address, every month and thus not only save 20c on the next 
twelve copies, but also insure you getting a nice, clean copy, 


one that hasn’t been handled by a lot of other people before 
you get it. 








Begin Your Subscription With the August Number. 


It's so easy. Just fill out the coupon you see below and 
mail it TODAY to 


The ‘Photoplay Magazine 


Suite 401-402, 600 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Suite 401-402, 600 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00, for which please send me the Photo- 


play Magazine for one year, beginning with 
issue, 1912. 


Name 








Street 








Town and State 
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NOTHER month has rolled past and we believe you will find that we have kept 
all our promises to you with the number of the PHotopLay MAGAzinE that you 


now hold in your hands. It is better than any previous edition of our publica- 
tion, we modestly declare, and still we believe there is room for improvement, as next 
month we hope to offer you a still more interesting and entertaining number of the 
magazine. 


Among next month’s stories you will find the best films of September reiease dates 
turned out by the Independent manufacturers. They will be just as entertaining stories 
as those you have read in the present number and among them will be found something 
to please most every taste. There will be western stories, thrilling dramas, a comedy or 
two, a story of city life and all will be illustrated with the best half tones that money 
can procure. 


In the picture section of the September issue we will offer you another set of por- 
traits of the leading Independent players, each one suitable for framing and printed on 
a calendared paper which will give you something in the way of a portrait that is fit tu 
hang on any wall. Not even the most exacting can be disappointed in the class of pic- 
tures we are offering our readers. 


For those interested in the writing of scenarios Mr. Thomas will have another in-. 
teresting contribution, giving them aid and instruction in the preparation of their copy, 
while Mr. Schrock, in his “Reflections of the Critic’ department, will comment on the 
notable releases of the current month and give the exhibitors some hints of value. 


We have received many helpful suggestions during the past thirty days, from readers 
of this publication, and just as fast as possible we are going to fulfill your every desire. 
You have told us what you want in the way of both stories and pictures, and now we are 
trying to get them ready for you. If you have still other suggestions to make don’t be 
backward about letting us hear from you. That’s the only way in which we can “get 
together” and make your wishes and desires realities. 


Just one word to subscribers: Don’t overlook the voting contest, and remember, 
when sending in your subscription for a year or more, you are entitled to cast a large 
number of votes for your favorite player. Put their names on a ballot and send it along 
with your subscription, thus giving them a substantial boost in the contest. They will 
appreciate it, and we want to have the player who is really most popular win. Add your 
little mite, tiny as it may be, toward showing us who that player really is. 



























CARLTON MOTION 
PICTURE: LABORATORIES 


540 WEST 21sr ST., NEW YORK 


ELIANC 


SOLD THROUGH 


The Film Supply Co. of America 


133 WEST 441n ST. NEWJYORK 
























Moving Picture Films For Sale 


Over one million feet in stock. Dramas, Come- 
dies, Scenic. Historical. Largest Dealers in new 
and second-hand films in the United States. 

Reels from $2.50 up. Catalogue free for the asking. 
ACME FILM co. 132 W. 37th Street 


NEW YORK 














F INE. ART “SLIDES 


We make Adverti:ing, Announcement, lecture, 
scientific and slides of every description. Trans- 
parencies beautifully colored. 

High c'ass work only. Send for our new catalogue. 


A. J.Clapham ‘Wee 














THE E-Z SLIDE 
Make Them Yourself 
Clear as Glass—Will Outlast Glass 


You can write or print on them as easily asona 
sheet of writing paper. Ask your film exchange 
for them or write to 


BATTERSHALL & OLESON 


39 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Scenaries Wanted 


Big Prices paid on 
original and high class 
COMEDIES AND DRAMAS 


Solax Company ‘OR. =. cy 























Attention: Wisconsin Exhibitors 


Every exhibitor in the city and state has seen the marvelous in- 


crease in popularity and patronage of Milwaukee's Leading Inde- 
pendent Motion Picture house, “THE AMERICAN.” Our business 
has increased one hundred per cent in the last year. You can do 


the same by using our unexcelled features. 
The following are some of our features: 
Kilbanc-Atell Fight Old Western Days 
Frontier Days ircus Day 
MecKinley’s Last Speech (Talking Pictures) 
And fifty others that will get the money. 
Write for our complete list of features and special prices. 
Don't delay; getin line, get our features and get the money. 


MILWAUKEE FEATURE FILM CO. 
American Theatre Bldg. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Motion Pictures Taken to Order 
FILM TITLES MADE 


Let us do your printing and developing 


Motion Picture Cameras 


Printers and Perforators, bought, sold and ex- 
changed. Raw Films for sale in all lengths. We 
teach men to operate M. P. machines. 


SPECIAL EVENT FILM MFG. CO. 
248 West 35th Street New York City 














HAVE YOU MOTION PICTURE IDEAS? 


Big money earned by capable writers 
Our course teaches you the complete TECH- 
NIQUE. 


Very Reasonable Price 


Write at once for booklet. 


School of Motion Picture Drama 
Room 41, 106 N. La Salle Street Dept. FF CHICAGO, ILL. 





Let me typewrite your scenario, three copies, 
90 cents, best stationery. 


M. J. NEWMAN 1896 Milwaukee Ave., CHICAGO 

















The More You Read and Anower These hie the Better We Can Make This Matssine 





WHAT THEY THINK ABOUT IT 


For a long time we have been receiving in every mail tributes to players, comments 
on various films, little verses or poems dedicated to either some particular player, some 
favorite company, or perhaps to the whole film industry and motion picture game in 
general. 

We have been allowing these to accumulate, knowing that some day we would be 
able to publish them, but the time has never come and still the heap of letters and poems 
has been increasing. 

This month, with a larger magazine, and consequently more room at our command, 
we can publish just a few of these boosts for the players, these tributes to the wonderful 
acting of this or that favorite of the silent drama. 

As we have before remarked in another department of this publication, you can ap- 
plaud the players and they will not hear you, but you can send in your letter of appreci- 
ation to this new department we have just established and there is every chance in the 
world that the player will see and appreciate the tribute you pay him or her in your let- 
ter to us. 

Remember, we can’t begin to publish all the letters we receive, for we would have 
to double the size of our magazine to do so, but we shall pick out the best ones in our 
opinion and let you have those. Be sure and sign your name to your letter and indicate 
on it whether we can use your full name and address, or if you wish to remain unknown 
and prefer us to only publish your initials and the name of the city where you live. 


Address your letters to “Editor Department W., PHotopray Macazine, Suite 401, 
Transportation Bldg., Chicago, III.” 
But now for the letters: 





Miss Lottie D., of St. Louis, Mo., has nothing but praise for King Baggot of the 
Imp Co. She says: 


Photoplay Magazine, Chicago, II. 

Gentlemen—He is my favorite of favorites, and do not doubt for a 
moment that he will be given first place at the end of your contest on 
account of his popularity. 


From Camden, N. J., Miss K. M. writes: 


Enclosed find 60 votes for Warren Kerrigan. It isn’t many, but I hope 
to have many more for him in the near future. I have seen him in the roles 
of a college boy, and also that of the society man, but is at his best when in 
the saddle and making love. When a western cowboy I think he surpasses 

_ the great G. M. Anderson. 
This little verse speaks for itself: 


To my Motion Picture Queen, Florence Lawrence: 
Here’s to the Queen of Queens. 
The girl I love in the Victor films. 
My darling little rivulet Flo, 
With eyes like the deep blue skies, 
And a crown of lovely golden hair, 
And a face of beauty rare. 
To me she is the sweetest and prettiest of all: 
I surely shall crown her the Queen of them all. 

; M. G. B., Reading, Pa. 
And that little verse calls for another: 


I love to go to the Photoshow, 
And watch the pictures so. 
But when they show an American, 
I stay to see it more. 
Warren Kerrigan is there. I know, 
Doing his best to beat his foe. 
I cast my votes for his success, 
And wish him health and happiness. 
J. L. A., Sumter, S. C. 





HERE’S HOW THEY STAND 


Se 


"THE ballots cast for the most popular of the Photop’ay Stars have been counted up 
to the time of going to press and the order in which the players stand is listed below: 























King Baggot (Imp) - - - - _ First Pauline Bush (American) - Sixth 
Warren Kerrigan (American) - Second Marion Leonard (Rex) - - Seventh 
James Cruze (Thanhouser) - Third Mary Pickford (Biograph) - - Eighth 
Florence Lawrence (Victor) - Fourth Isabel Lamon (Eclair) - - - - Ninth 
Margaret Snow (Thanhouser) - _ Fifth Dixie Compton (Champion) - - Tenth 


From fifth place into first comes King Baggot this month. Warren 
Kerrigan of the American company retains his hold on second place 
while James Cruze, who was first last month, has been nosed out of the 
lead though he is only a few thousand votes behind Baggot. The biggest 
gain of all though was registered by Florence Lawrence who was way 
down in Eighteenth place last month and this time is found in fourth place. 
This just shows you what can be done by voting early and often, for 
Miss Lawrence’s friends have rallied loyally to her support and she has 
passed many others as a result. The contest is drawing near its end but 
there is still time if you get busy NOW to put your favorite in the lead. 
Come on with your votes. Remembera year’s subscription counts 600 votes. 





Vote Now Vote Early Vote Often Get Your Friends to Vote 
Mail your ballots to Editor, Popular Players Contest 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, Suite 401, 608 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





























FOX VISIBLE TYPEWRITERS | 


| | Madame Hunt 
By hs con -sso00 | | Millinery School 






































pre ‘Time - $55.00 | | 1201 MASONIC TEMPLE 
S| == | CHICAGO, ILL. 
Terms, $5down | DEPT. A 
and $5 per | The oldest School in the city endorsed 
ant by the leading wholesale, retail and 
: manufacturers of millinery. 
Write Today for 
Absolutely — from the groundup. Are Particulars 
equipped with all the labor saving devices ~_ , abs 
which have made the Fox Visible Type- Milliners are in demand. This is a pro- 
writer the world’s standard backspacer. fession that makes you independent. We 


Two color ribbon device, tabular, auto- 
matic ribbon reverse, automatic line lock, 
ball bearing carriage, speed escapement, 
stencil cutter, card attachment and a very 
light action, which is an exclusive Fox fea- 


secure positions for our graduates. 








ture. Guarantee same as if you pay full SCHOLARS MAY ENTER AT ANY 
— Six pad free trial. Will take TIME. AS WE GIVE TO EACH 
old machine in trade. , 

AND EVERY PUPIL INDIVIDUAL 
FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. M., 415 So. Dearborn St. 


INSTRUCTIONS. WRITE TODAY 














Hrrison 7155 CHICAGO 
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Miss Florence C., of New York City, writes, “I hope these votes in your popularity 
contest will help put my favorite, John Adolphi, of the Eclair Company, in the lead. His 
acting is superb.” 


Louise G., of Augusta, Georgia, has this to say: 


Gentlemen—My favorite actor is Warren J. Kerrigan, of the American 
Company. In my opinion Mr. Kerrigan is one of the greatest of all actors 
appearing before the public eye. He is entirely capable of the duties in- 
volved upon him, and it is to show my appreciation of his work that I send 
in my votes. I want to wish Mr. Kerrigan success, health and prosperity 
throughout his career, and all he wishes himself. Let me assure him that 
he is quite a favorite in Augusta with both young and old. 


Little 14-year-old L. M. C., of Hattiesburg, Mississippi, pays tribute to “Little Mary” 
Pickford of the Biograph company as follows: 


She’s the cutest little girlie that ever I did know, 

I met her just a year ago in a Moving Picture Show. 

I’ve searched this wide world over, for one so dear, so sweet, 
But never in my whole lifetime did one so fair I meet. 
“Little Mary,” listen, for I suppose you must be told, 

I’m a little girl, dear, just fourteen years old. 

But if I was a great big man, I know what I'd do; 

I’d go straight to old New York and tell my love to you. 

I hear that you are married, and if this be true, 

I’d just keep on a-lovin,’ lovin,’ lovin’ you. 


Four young ladies of Nevada, Missouri, send in several hundred votes for their fa- 
vorite player and also these verses: 


Following is our tribute to Mr. Baggot. It is rather long, but we were 

unable to express his greatness and goodness in fewer lines: 
And then I closed my eyes from all the sight, 
And straightway from the night 
Grew into size, a manly form, 
Whose outstretched arm 
Spoke of strength unthought of 
And a power unknown; 
Whose athletic build 
Claimed for its own 
A magnetic influence, 
And a heart strong willed, 
Which in pursuance 
Of godliness and truth 
Filled each meeting, aching heart 
With the joy of youth; . 
Whose face, firm lined 
In strength, but kind, 
Smiled with the lover gentleness 
And the mother tenderness 
Of a godly mind; 
Whose eye, a searching blue, 
Looked into others’ eyes, 
And gazing in 
Saw through and through 
Each base hypocrisy 
And visiting sin. 
A Man was he, from whose strong being 
A dominant note did rise and swell 
As clear as any bell, 
And with its truthful ring, 
It struck the soul of watching man, 
And cried, “‘Lo! I am King.” 


That Isabel Lamon of the Eclair company has friends galore is proven by the fol- 
lowing: ; j 


Please credit the two enclosed coupons to charming little Isabel Lamon 
of the Eclair Company, whom I think is the prettiest in the picture business. 


Never was there a more loyal booster for a favorite than C. L. H., of Charleston, 
South Carolina, who writes: 


Dear Sir—My magazine reached me today. I am just as glad as can 
be to get it. I had a great big disappointment when I turned to the “Con- 
test” page. Warren J. Kerrigan has lost first place and James Cruze is first. 
Now, I like Mr. Cruze second to Mr. Kerrigan, and if Mr. Kerrigan must lose 
first prize I want Mr. Cruze above any other to get it. But I will never 
vote for anyone else but “Jack” Kerrigan as long as a contest runs and I 
am entitled to vote. Don’t you know, he’s just the best yet! So free from 
conceit and stage poses, and he is (although I don’t know him personally) 
so courteous, regardless of a person’s age. 





I Will Develop Any 


Woman’s 
Bust 


I Will Tell Any 
Woman Absolutely 
Free of Charge How 
To Do It Positively 
And Safely. 


Many women believe 
v=, that the bust cannot be 
¥ developed or brought 
; | back to its former vig- 
orous condition. Thou- 

) sands of women have 
vainly used massage, 
electricity, pump in- 








ae a al struments, ointments, 
general tonics, consti- 
tutional treatments, exercises and other methods with- 


out results. 
Any Woman May Now Develop Her Bust 


I will explain to any woman the plain truth in regard 
to bust development, the reason for failure and the way 
to success. The Mdme. Du Barrie Positive French 
Method is different from anything else ever brought 
before American women. By this method, any lady— 
young, middle aged or elderly—may develop her bust 
from 2 to 8 inches in 30 days, and see definite results in 
3 to 5 days, no matter what the cause of the lack of de- 
velopment. It is based on scientific facts absolutely. 

This method has been used in Europe with astounding 
success, and has been accepted as the most positive method 
known. To any woman who will send a 2c stamp to pay post- 
age, I will send complete illustrated booklet of information, 
sealed in plain envelope. Address 











Mdme. Du Barrie, Suite 3446 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago 














Chicago hurry—Chicago worry— 
and Chicago changeable, 
damp weather causes 


nervous disorders, rheumatism, etc. 
TAKE TIME TO-DAY TO TAKE A 


KERCHER Bath and Treatment 


The day will mean more to you 
The days’ work will seem less, and you can 
save that trip to the springs. 


Ladies Department with expert Lady attendants. 
HOURS: 8 A.M. to 8 P.M. Daily, except Sunday. 


Come any hocr. 


THE KERCHER BATH Co. 


CONGRESS AND WABASH AVE. 














DENTIST 


“HE NEVER 
HORT ABI 





that my dental business is increas- 
ing so fast? 


Here Is the Secret 


First—It is because I believe in 
being honest with the public. 

Second—It is because I believe 
in cleanliness and decency. 

Third—It is because I give you 
the best material that money can 
buy and only charge you a fair 
profit for same. 

Fourth—It is because I stand 
back of my dentistry for 10 years 
with a guarantee thatis a guarantee. 

Fifth—It is because my men are 
all spec alists and have been with 
me so long that they have become 
part of me in one sense of the word 
and are under my supervision at all 
times. 

Sixth—BECAUSE 


“| Never Hurt a Bit” 


Now friends, I always keep the 
above promise if given a chance. 

Don’t wait till the last minute. 

Wake up now. 

Don’t delay. Come today. 

I can’t send my skill to you. You 
must come to me. 

My book explains about my work. 
A request will bring it to you by 
return mail. 


Painless Covey 
DENTIST 


N. E. Cor. State ard Adams, Over Peaq 
cock’s. Opp. The Fair. 
ENTRANCE 135 STATE ST, 
Hours—8:30 a. m. to 6:30 p. m. Sundays! 

9 a, m. to 12:30 p, m. 
Phone Centra’ 1451. Auto 63589, 
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Now let me tell you what I know of “Jack” W. Kerrigan (as he signs 
his name): We, (my sister, three nephews and myself) were devoted to Mr. 
Kerrigan from the first time we saw him. We missed no picture from the 
“American.” In truth, if we had engagements for an evening and found 
at the last moment an “American” on the screen we let supper go by and see 
the picture rather than keep our engagement, eat supper and lose Mr. Ker- 
rigan. I enjoyed his efforts so heartily I sent him a card telling him so. 


I signed my name only, giving neither city or street. I never once thought 


such a busy favorite would do more than glance at it and put it in the waste- 


basket. 


One day about three weeks later I received a tiny note of thanks. 


I would not take $100 for that little card enclosed in its tiny envelope. 


On June 28th I received two beautiful photos of him. 


One in ranch 


dress, the other in ordinary street dress, and a letter which is as sincere and 


pleasing as anyone could wish. 
ture does him justice. 


The photos are splendid. 
Nor does the one I bought from the American Film 


No magazine pic- 


Co., but those he sent are him perfectly as he appears on the screen, and 


he is as courteous as can be. 


He signs his name Jack W. Kerrigan. We 


: loved him before, but we are true blue now. 
Miss Olive F., of Florence, South Carolina, chooses Margaret Snow of the Than- 
houser films, as the “Queen of the Screen,” and has this to say regarding her favorite: 


Here’s to “Margaret Snow, Queen of the Screen.”’ 
To watch her portrayals in scene after scene 


Sure is a delight. 


Her beauty and grace 


And wondrous charm of figure and face, 

Would compel me, were I of the opposite gender 
To lay at her feet my love, pure and tender. 
Health, wealth and happiness I heartily wish her, 
A friend, tho’ unknown by name. 


Marion Leonard is loved by many. One of the recent letters mentioning her is from 
Kathleen McC., of New York, and reads as follows: 


Gentlemen—I have the pleasure of voting for my favorite player, Miss 
Marian Leonard, who, in former times was in the Reliance but now is in the 


Rex Motion Pictures. 
Leonard is my favorite. 
words. 


There are many other pluyers whom I like, but Miss 
I am so interested in her I cannot express it in 


Another Thanhouser favorite is named by Mrs. L. F., of Detroit, Michigan, who 


writes: 


Please enter the enclosed votes for Mr. Harry Benham of the Than- 


houser Co. 
in the motion pictures. 


Have become a great admirer of him through watching his work 
I consider him the best actor in motion pictures. 








Classified Department 


Per line, eight words, 15 cents per insertion. Cash 
withorder. Smallest space sold, three lines. Minimum 
charges, 50 cents. No limit to number of lines used. 








WANTED TO HEAR FROM EXPERIENCED 
piano player and illustrated singer open for 
limited engagement in small picture show. J. C. Gar- 
rett, 11019 Church St., Morgan Park, III. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE COMPLETE EQUIPED 

Picture Theater in live manufacturing town. 
Seating capacity about 350. Must be reasonable. C. N. 
Smith, 422 Bowen Ave., Chicago, III. 





WANTED—A SECOND-HAND TOURING CAR 
in Alcondition. Must be reasonable. State make, 


how many miles run and lowest cash price. M. Bezold, 
935 South Spaulding Ave., Chicago. 








BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 





PLAYWRITING FOR MOTION PICTURES. GIVES 
the essential details. What and what not to write. 
Completed and practical scenarios. Replete with in- 
valuable information. _25 cents (U. S. coin). Dean 
Publishing Co., 34 E. 8rd Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Particularly Attractive 
Intensely Interesting 
Extremely Exciting 


SEND ONE DOLLAR FOR 
A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 








SCENARIO WRITERS 


Are You Selling Your Scripts or 
Are They Coming Back to You ? 


Our Book of Instruction, Sample Actual Scenario, 
List of Buyers and FREE Criticism of Your Work 
Makes a Most Practical Course. All for $1, No 
Hundreds of Satisfied students. 
We guarantee Personal and Honest Criticism. 
PHOTO-PLAY SYNDICATE, Box 20, Cleveland, O. 


MACHINES SUPPLIES REPAIRS 


Modern Shop and best Picture Machine Repair 
men in the country. We guarantee you Prompt 
service and complete Satisfaction. 

We sell everything for the Picture Show. 
Second hand Machines bought and sold. 


CHICAGO MOVING PICTURE SUPPLY COMPANY 
107 N. Dearborn St. - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


If You Enjoy Photoplays You Certainly Should Read the 
Interesting Book entitled 


MOVING PICTURES 
BY FREDERICK A. TALBOT 


The first motion picture Camera. 


need to pay more. 








Trick pictures and how they are Made 
Developing and printing film Animation in natural colors 
How a play is produced Moving pictures in the home 
These are just a few chapter titles found tn the book 
Order Your Copy To-day. Price $1.50 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE .°. Suite 401 Heisen Bldg., Chicago, Iil. 
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All Exhibitors Good Hish Class Comedy 


Therefore 


INSIST UPON BOTH RELEASES 





























SOLD ONLY THROUGH THE 


Film Supply Co. of America 


MAJESTIG MOTION PICTURE CO. 
540 West Twenty-first Street, NEW YORK CITY 














We make a specialty of making titles, 
using any style frame a customer 
may desire. 


Price 8 Gents Per Foot 


Developing and printing; We take mov- 
ing Pictures in any part of the country. 
First-class camera man and 
good work guaranteed. 






The Only Man Who Guarantees 
Slides Against Heat Write Us—We Want to Bid on Your Work. 


Original photos of Titanic Ch ts a Bask end ese. wilt 


Disaster—40 slides— including Renovate it FREE of charge. 
eight 11 x 14 lobby photos. II- To show the merits of our 
lustrated song, ‘‘Just as the Ship Paris Process of Renovating. 
Went Down.’’ 18 slides $5.00. or 
The band played ‘Nearer The Parisian Mfg. & 
My God to Thee.’’ 16 slides, Film Renovating Co. 
illustrated, $5.00 
46 E. 14th St, New York —- 
4940 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Fred L, Tilley, President & General Mana ger. 
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The Story Appears In This Magazine 
READ IT 


If You Are An Exhibitor If You Are A Reader 


BOOK IT SEE IT 








A Perfect Photoplay In Every Respect 
Provided by 


Eclair Film Company 


225 WEST 42ND STREET 
NFW YORK CITY 
































THE 


“STANDARD” TRINITY 


UNIVERSAL PROGRAMS 
MATCHLESS SERVICE 
INFALLIBLE DELIVERIES 
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OVERBALANCES THEM ALLS 











TO THOSE WHO ARE NOT OUR CUSTOMERS 


f you continue using film service that does not appeal 
to the favor of the public, results are impossible, 


Make a change and use “Standard” Service because it will 
bring results, and results are what You Want and We 
Want. “Standard” Service helped our customers to 
success. The good it has gained for them it will bring 
to you. We sell all makes of machines and supplies. 


STANDARD FILM EXCHANGE 


JOSEPH HOPP, PROPRIETOR 


168-172 West Washington Street : : : CHICAGO 


Local and Long Distance Phone Franklin 1918: Auto Phone 36-139 
First in Service | First in Programs First in Deliveries 
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BLANCH WALSH 


— —— IN - 


RESURRECTION 


The Great Actress in Her Greatest Roll. 3,000 Feet and Every Inch a Feature 





Exclusive Territory. Stacks of Advertising Matter. Write for Territory Now 


MASKO FILM CO., 145 W. 45th St., New York City 

















DO YOU KNOW 


THAT MOST PEOPLE JUDGE BY APPEARANCES 





and give your theatre the “ Grand 
Pass” if your front is not inviting. 
Ask any Theatrical Manager. 


Is Your Poster Exhibition displayed on 
worn out, delapidated boards ? 


| We have, after years of experi- 
ments, perfected a 


LOBBY DISPLAY FRAME 
AND_ ADJUSTABLE EASEL 





which not only gives you the “Belasko” 
front, but is practical. Made in dur- 
able burnt gilt effect of solid oak. You 
can hang or stand up—use for photo 
display'or one-sheet poster. With or 
without glass. 














Prices Surprisingly Low Wire, Write or Phone Bryant 132 


MENGER & RING, 442 W. 42nd St.. NEW YORK 





























* J. H. SPELLMIRE, Pres. CHAS. OLSON, Sec. A. F. BECK, Gen. Mar. 


Central Film Service Company 
MOVING PICTURE SUPPLIES 
+ New Address: 113-115 West Georgia Street Indianapolis, Ind. 


EVERYTHING USED IN THE MOVING PicTuRE BUSINESS 


Indiana_and Kentucky Renters for 101 Boson Films 





Write for Prices Ask About Our Special Feature Circuit Proposition 
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|THE | 


KING’S POWER 


FEATURE »&—»¥ 
FILM IN 2 REELS | 


A strong dramatic subject 
which vividly portrays the 
love aifairs of an heir appa- 
rent, and bears striking testi- 
mony to the old adage that 
uneasy lies the head that 
wears the crown, or is the 
prospective wearer of one. 
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CARLO WIETH READY FOR RELEASE, AUGUST 3rRD INGEBORG LARSEN 


GREAT NORTHERN FILM CO. 


Z7 South Fourteenth Street ~ - NEW YORK 
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-— Remember 


That the GOOD costs no more 
than the BAD in Motion-Pictures 


You Have Simply to Demand 


A Certain Brand of Film to Get It—Your Theatre 
Proprietor Pays as Much For The One as The Other 


THE VERY BEST 


Is Always the Work of Trained Professionals, Schooled 
in Pantomime, Taught to Work Harmoniously Together 


IN MOTION- PICTURES 


The ‘“*Flying A’’ Assures The Best of Pantomime 
Superb Backgrounds ° Enchanting Stories 
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ASK YOUR THEATRE PROPRIETOR TO SHOW YOU “‘AMERICANS”’ THREE—EACH—WEEK 


AMERICAN FILM MANUFACTURING CO. 


ry FIFTH FLOOR, ASHLAND BLOCK - - - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE FEDERAL PRESS, 638 Federal Street, Chicago 






































